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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Spl.ere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of 1HE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
pail for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor -- 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - a = x rs 14s. 1d. 
Three Months | - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time. irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of “THe Tater," 
Great New.Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
ana assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LCNDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aitty Grey, at 8, Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Century (Strand)—7%e Belle of New York, it 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 


Criterion (Piccadilly C 
Matinee on Saturday, a! 


Daly's (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.'—Sax 


Matinee on 


ircus)\—7ue Undercurrent, at 8.30. 


Toy, “at 2.15. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. Last periorman.., December 14. 


Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7he Toreador, at *. 
Saturday, a! 


Matinee on 


aring Cross Road)—/ris, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 


Globe (Strand).—Hidenseek, on December 10. 


Haymarket—7/e Second in Command, at 8.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, Cc. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7/e 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturd: 

Lyceum—Sierlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury 
on Wednesday, 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Secky Sharp, at 8, 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2, 

St. James’s (King Street) — The Likeness of the Night. 
at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesaay ancl Sacuraay, at 2.15 


Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—Jolanthe, at 


Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Are Vou a Mason? at o. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Strandé (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—My Artful Valet, at &.10, Followed by Site. - 
luck Fones, at 10; “ Matinee on Wednesdiy, at 2.50. 


Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street)— The Mun my and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee on paturday, at 2.30. 


st of the Dandies, at 8.1. 
at 2.15, 


Matinee 


venue)—The Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinee 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m, to 12 p.m, 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Badze¢-—** Inspiration" at 
7.55, and * Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 

Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba//et—* Old China,” at 10.10. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at8. Matineé on Saturday ‘at 2, 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday 

at 2.15. 


Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ro to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free; week-days, 
zo to 6; Sundays 2 to; 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week- 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—I 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; $ 


Greenwich Hospital—/ainted: Hall open free daily, 19 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8 Museum—Free, to to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. ’ , 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adynission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 

Miilit and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, rr to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
zoto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before ~‘sit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


Lys, 10 to 4. 


Mondays and 
days, 2 to dusk. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 
10 tO 4. 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Re 
gto sunset on a Member's orde! 
payment of1s. Other days by 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
Visitors are admitted by orders from meinbers or by applic 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
10 to 4. 

Soane. Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. 
Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk, Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on, Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s, 

Victoria and Albert Museum. (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis. 
sion to Main Building. ntific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 15. (on Mondays 6d.).. On Sundays only by 
order frou a Member. 


(South Kensington)—Open 


yent’s Park)—Open daily, from 
Jondays and Saturdays, by 
Hlow’s order only. 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 
Every EVENING at 8, precisely. 
MatTINEE Every SATURDAY at 2. 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


RINCE OF WALES’S, Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 


Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
EVERY. EVENING, at Eight precisely. 


“ BECKY SHARP.” 
“ BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 


MATINEE | . EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
MATINEE SATURDAY at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45. 
AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SE.VICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 
Steamer. Tons. HPs 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK 7% ++ 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICIORIA ,, 138,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8.000 13,000 


Passengers are conveyed frem London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, t » Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 

REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


: Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA at “s) at +» 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA i ee ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with‘ detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH. SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


BOOKS. RECEIVED BY THE ‘TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
An IstAND INTERLUDE. By John Amity. 3s. 61. (Long.) 


SHROUDED InN Mystery. By Sarah Eleanor and Harriet 
Stredder. 3s.6d. (Drane.) 


Tue DrorpinG oF an H: being the Story of a Family ~ 
Complication. By Ina Garvey. 6s. (Drane.) 


Papa (LIMITED) AND THREE OTHER ConcERNS. By W. 
Carter Platts. With forty-five illustrations by the 
author. 3s. 6d. (Long ) 

ForBIDDEN Patus. By Marcus Reay. 3s.6d. (Long.) 


Tue New Mrs. Lascetres. By Mrs.L. T. Meade. 5s. 
(Clarke, 13, Fleet Street.) 

THE PROVING OF PRISCILLA.“ 
(Hai pers.) 

Tue Enp oF AN EPpocn. 
{ Blackwood.) 

Capratn Biuirr. By Max Adeler. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

Tue Curse or Epen. By the author of ‘The Master 
Sinner.” 6s. (Long.) 


Tue Fatt or Lorp PADDOCKSLEA 
6s. (Heimemann.) 


Tuer IsLE OF THE SHAMROCK. By Clifton Johnson, Illus- 
trated. 8s 6d. net. (Macmtllan.) 


THE Firesranpb. By S. R. Crockett. 63. 
Tue DesireD Haven. 38. 6d. (Long.) 
Tue Princkss. Cyntuia. By Marguerite Bryant. 6s. 


By Louie Bennett. 63. 


By A. Lincoln Green. 63. 


By Lionel Langton. 


(Macmullan.) 


(Cassell.) 

Tue Eyes or Licur. By Arthur Moore. 6s. (Arrow- 
smith.) 

Tue Case or A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. By Theo Gift. 
3s. 6d. (Treherne.) 


Lepipus, THE CENTURION: a Roman of To-day. By 
Edwin Lester Arnold. 6s. (Cassell.) 


HE RATE_OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :- Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part cf the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE 


FO 


TAE -rATrLER 


are now ready, and can be obtained Free of 
Charge from any Newsagent, or on application 
to the Publisher. 


Now Ready.) [Now Ready. 


WOLUME |. 
THEscFATLER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I, 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, GreAT NEw Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Three 


Revivals 


of Old 


THE TATLER 


Successes. 


“THE MAN WHO STOLE THE CASTLE,” WHICH WILL BE REVIVED AT THE GARRICK ON SATURDAY 


The curtain-raiser at the matinée performances at the Garrick is by Mr. Tom Gallon and Mr. Leon. 


Ellis 


The story tells how Jack Dalwyn bought Elverton Castle and 


how he was greeted by the late owner’s beggared children—Sir Richard Elverton (charmingly played by Miss Beatrice Terry) and his little sister, Larbara 


G[sbe past week gave us three revivals—JZy 

Artful Valet at Terry’s, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest at the Coronet, 
and Jolanthe at the Savoy. The first is 
hopelessly old-fashioned, the other two remain 
masterpieces of different kinds. 


ow brilliant, how clean, how witty, how 
pretty, is /o/anthe, despite its nineteen 
years. For me it is worth the four ‘‘ musical 
comedies ” now running in town put together, 
for they are crude ineptitudes as compared 
with this nineteen-year-o'd gem by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Youth and To-day turn up 
their noses at Age and at Yesteryear, but 
they cannot produce anything within miles of 
Tolanthe, which remains a thing of sheer 
delight, full of humorous ideas, musical and 
otherwise. Some of Mr. Gilbert’s verses have 
long singe become classics, such as “‘ When 
Britain really ruled the waves,” the sentry’s 
and the chancellor’s songs ; and the memory 
of the music has stood some of us in good 
stead for many a year. I note that the run of 
lolanthe is spoken of as being limited, and 
yet I cannot conceive that the newcomer, 
even from the pen of Mr. Hood and Mr. 
German, can surpass it. 


Tbe representation is admirable with the 

solitary exception of the sentry of Mr. 
Crompton. I squirmed as he quavered over 
the sentry’s song, which ought to be tremen- 
dously robust. Why could not the manage- 
ment have wired to the provincial company 
for Mr. Billington, who can sing it and act it 
unctuously as I have seen nobody else do ? 
The transference of Mr. H. A. Lytton from 
the country was never more justified than in 
Tolanthe. Nhat a fine artist he is, a charm- 
ing singer, a first-rate actor, and a beautiful 
dancer. I do not as a rule get enthusiastic 


over actors, but Mr. Lytton always excites my 
deepest admiration, for he stands absolutely 
alone in his own line on our stage. Mr. 
Passmore is really excellent as the chancellor, 
Miss Brandram is good as the fairy queen, 
Miss Isabel Jay as Phyllis, and Mr, Evett 


Ellis 


MRS. D'OYLY CARTE 


She has provided all the dresses for the revival of 
Iolanthe together with the original diamond 
zones worn by the fairies in 1882 


as my lord. I must also give a word to Miss 
Agnes Fraser, the most promising young 
player in this particular type of work that 
I have seen. To merely look at her is to 
put oneself in a good humour. 
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apne chorus, the best in London, is splendid 
and the dressing could not be beaten. 
Tolanthe rediviva is indeed a triumph, and 
the Saturday night’s audience was almost as 
ecstatic as the present writer, who remains 
amid all temptations a devoted Savoyard. 


hen we had another feast of the humorous 
idea last week in the shape of Mr. 
Wilde’s brilliant comedy, Zhe /mportance of 
Being Earnest. It is extremely witty, and 
itis clean from start to finish. The first 
act remains by far the best, for it simply 
glories in its whimsicality. It is strange to 
note the effect of its humour — the wild, 
slowly-thought-out guffaw of the less pene- 
trating of the audience and the swift smile 
to those of keener perception. If we have 
no new Gilbert, we are still less in sight of 
a new Wilde—of a man of real intellect 
devoting himself to comedy-writing for the 
stage ; for Zhe Importance of Being Earnest 
is far more comedy than farce. 


t is nicely acted, although I can ima-ine 
its being better cast from head to foot. 
Mr. Alexander is a trifle forced, especially in 
the last act, where his familiar mannerisms 
(notably the clenched fists) are a little trying. 
Mr. Graham Browne is not at his best as 
Algy. The part is essentially one that could 
be played by that other Algy, Mr. Hawtrey 
to wit. Then we missed Miss Rose Leclercq 
as the grand dame, who has such excellent 
lines, especially in the first act. On the 
other hand Miss Halstan (an extremely clever 
woman) and Miss Braithwaite surprised me 
as Gwen and Cecily, and Mr. Lyall Swete 
was delightful as the parson. Zhe Jmfort- 
ance of Being Earnest is bound to come 

to its first home, the St. James’s Theatre. 
J. M. B. 
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Ellis, Matta 


SIR GERALD STRICKLAND 


ir Gerald Strickland, Chief Secre- 
tary to the Maltese Government, 
has been much to the fore lately in 
connection with the language question. 
When the language trouble was at its 
height he was probably the best-hated 
man in the island ; he is certainly by 
far the ablest, though his enemies will 
have it that he is only the luckiest. 
Before he became secretary to the 
local government he was the hero of 
the Maltese mob, but then he was 
a caustic critic of the Administration. 
When he began to carry out the 
necessary reforms in an executive 
capacity his popularity waned. By 
birth Sir Gerald is himself a Maltese, 
and though his father, Captain Walter 
Strickland, R.N., was an Englishman, 
his mother, the heiress of the Sce- 
berras, came of the best blood in the 
Levant. It was through his mother 
that he inherited the Maltese title of 
Count Della Catena, which dates 
back: to the rule of the famous 
knights. 
©: his father’s side Sir Gerald is 
descended from one of the 
oldest families of Westmorland, the 
Stricklands of Sizergh Castle. Their 
pedigree goes back some _ thirty 


SIZERGH CASTLE, 


Ghe 


Chief Secretary 


to the 


Government of Malta. 


SS SS 3 3 


Sir Gerald Strickland 
and his 


English Home. 


LADY EDELINE STRICKLAND 
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Hogg 


THE TWO ELDER CHILDREN OF SIR GERALD AND 


SIR GERALD STRICKLAND'S SEAT IN WESTMORLAND 


(No. 24, DECEMBER I1, Igor 


Mallia, Malta 
LADY EDELINE STRICKLAND 


generations in the direct line, and they 
have made their mark in English his- 
tory in the remote days when the fore- 
fathers of some of “ our old nobility ” 
had not yet emerged from obscurity. 
A Strickland figured as a hostage 
when Magna Charta was granted and 
another bore the banner of St. George 
on the well-fought field of Agincourt. 


ir Gerald Strickland received his 
early education at Malta, but 
he afterwards graduated at Cambridge, 
where he was known as a successful 
speaker, and was president of the 
Union. Before he went out to take 
office under Sir Hely-Hutchinson in 
the Mediterranean he studied law in 
London with some success, but his 
favourite hobby is mechanical engi- 
neering. At the same time he has not 
neglected the more serious business of 
life. He is an excellent horseman and 
has ridden in the Grand National. 
Such a many-sided man has an un- 
doubted advantage in a public position. 
When he is at the same time famous 
for his hospitality, and as a devout 
Roman Catholica persona grata with 
the Pope, it is evident that none 
better could have been chosen for the 
difficult office he now holds. 


Hoge 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

A Coronation Protest.—It is surely not too late to enter a protest 
against the design for the King’s coronation medal being entrusted 
to the foreigner. It is announced, I hope prematurely, that the King 
has chosen the design of an Austrian sculptor, Mr. Fuchs. Surely 


Elliott & Fry 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER 


Miss May Dimsdale, who presented a bouquet to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at the Guildhall last Thursday 


our English sculptors and designers are sufficiently talented to have 
been invited to submit designs for such an essentially English matter 
as the medal that will commemorate so important a page in English 
history as the coronation of King Edward VII. It has always been 
a great and serious reproach to the late Queen Victoria that she 
confided the painting of the innumerable portraits of herself and 
other members of the Royal Family to’ the German artists, Winter- 
halter and Von Angeli; and surely the country has had enough of 
works of art that are “made in Germany.” It was bad enough that 
such unpatriotic favouritism should have been shown in the matter 
of the series of royal portraits, but it is going too far when so historic 
an occasion as the coronation is also to be commemorated by a 
foreign artist to the exclusion of Englishmen. We may laugh at 
the jealous chauvinism of continental nations, but certainly no other 
country in Europe except our own long-suffering one would allow 
the honour of designing a commemorative medal, more particularly 
one of such historic importance, to pass over the heads of native 
artists into the hands of a foreigner. 


A Youthful Editor.—One is continually hearing that it is the 
age of young men, especially in journalism, but up to the present the 
editor in his teens has been unknown in England. The new editor 
of Household Words, Mr. Ralph Hall Caine, is not yet eighteen 
years of age, and can certainly claim to be the youngest editor in 
London. He is, of course, the son of the well-known novelist, who 
purchased Household Words for him, and I understand intends to 
run The Eternal City as a serial in it. When Master Hall Caine 
has been as long in harness as his father he will probably come to 
the conclusion that the editorial frock coat is editorial only in theory, 
and that most London editors have long since abandoned it as less 
of an ornament than an encumbrance to work. 


Cossip of the flour. 


Creeds and Trades.—There seems no particular reason why a 
man’s religious belief should determine his choice of a trade, but 
it is a fact that certain creeds seem to monopolise certain industries. 
Practically all British manufacturers of cocoa, for example, are 
Quakers, the most notable exception being the Mazawattee Company. 
Then, in London at any rate, a very large percentage of cigar 
merchants and all the best-known manufacturers of Christmas 
cards are Jews. In the same way, too, the natives of different parts 
of the British isles appear to all run in grooves as regards certain 
trades. Whenever a Welshman comes to London to seek his 
fortune it is long odds on his making his pile either in the draper’s 
or drug store business. Irishmen, probably owing to the fact that 
they lack the money-making instinct, flock to journalism. The 
successful Scotsman is, of course, ubiquitous, and distributes himself 
impartially over every trade. 


More Love Letters.—The taste for the publication of love letters 
is a widespread one in the present day, and it sufficed:for a rumour to 
get abroad that George Sand’s correspondence with her two most 
famous lovers, Alfred de Musset and Chopin, were to be published 
to cause a considerable tremor of pleasurable anticipation in the 
world of the circulating libraries. It appears, however, that the 
rumour is partly premature and partly false. George Sand herself 
confided her correspondence with Alfred de Musset to M. Emile 
Aucante to be published “at an opportune moment,” which 
apparently has not yet arrived ; her letters to Chopin, which were 
returned to her by Alexander Dumas, fils, like a wise woman she 
committed to the flames. 

The letters which Madame Maurice Sand collated shortly before 
her recent death, and which are about to be given to the world, 
contain, it is true, some of Musset’s, but these are not in the least 
love letters; and in company with the letters of George Sand’s 
other famous correspondents, such as Victor Hugo, Flaubert, Barbes, 
and Sainte-Beuve, they will form a most interesting commentary on 
the ideas and events of part of the nineteenth century, such as 
Voltaire’s correspondence gives of the eighteenth. 


Hail Columbia !—One of the canons of Westminster has been 
requested by an American.lady to reserve for herself and four mem- 
bers of her family seats for the coronation close to the King, as she 
is somewhat deaf. 
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THE YOUNGEST EDITOR 


IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Ralph Hall Caine, the son of the famous novelist, who is now 
editing ‘‘ Household Words” 


THE TATLER 


An Interesting Dinner. — The enclosed 
splendid menu is reproduced from a banquet 
given at the Lotos Club of New York to 
Mr. Choate, who is now on a visit to his own 
country. A crowd of friends that he has 
made in England, and who will be only too glad to welcome him 
back, will be keenly interested in this banquet, for the Lotos Club is 
affiliated with the Savage Club of London, and members of the 
one are privileged to enjoy membership of the other. 


The Kaiser’s Gift.—The Kaiser has recently presented to the 
Pope, by the hands of Baron de Rothenau, his representative at the 
Vatican, the first volume of Dr. Stimmann’s important work on the 
Sistine Chapel. The volume 
is magnificently bound, the 
binding alone having cost 
480, which is considered 
an immense -price in Ger- 
many. In England or 
France, however, _ biblio- 
philes would not consider 
such a price as at all un- 
common, and on the occa- 
sion of the Pope’s Jubilee in 
1888, the French clerical 
paper, Le Correspondant, 
desiring to present to his 
Holiness a gift worthy of 
the occasion, contrived to 
obtain from’ a convent in 
Venice a splendid and rare 
edition. of 1598 of St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s works, 
for which the director of 
the paper paid the compara- 
tively small sum of 600 
francs. This edition, in 
sixteen volumes, was con- 
fided to the well-known 
binder, Cuzin, who turned 
out a chef d’euvre of the 
art of Grolier and sent in a 
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leads them by ways they don't like to go; he lets the 
refractory ones feel the hand of a master, in him they find 
nothing of themselves, yet he is their man. This per- 
sonage, difficult to describe, is M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 


This sphinx-like statesman has defeated the 
predictions of all the political prophets by 
remaining in office two years and a half, and is likely to hold on 
until the general election next spring. 


The “Mad Englishman.”—Part of the reason, no doubt, why 
the Englishman is regarded as mad and insular by the foreigner is 
the fact that the former will never adapt himself to the life of the 
latter, but brings with him wherever he goes his own ways, his own 
dinner hour, and above all hisown games. The foreigner, how- 
ever, is astute enough to 
see that the spending Eng- 
lishman stays more readily 
and longer in places where 
his games and other pecu- 
liarities are provided for. It 
is not surprising, therefore, 
that San Remo is creating 
links on a large scale for 
the eternal golf, and these 
will be opened in January. 
This advance will, no doubt, 
help to make the pretty 
Rivieran town even more 
popular as a winter resort 
for the mad and golfing 
Englishman—and English- 
woman. , 


Dresden Club. — This 
has nothing to do with 
china except that used for 
purely social purposes. 
Dresden has become such a 
favourite winter resort for 
English people and Ameri- 
cans, especially those who 
are fond of music, that it 
may be useful to many of 
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bill for 10,000 franes. 


Sweet thread ae 


our readers to know that 
there is a comfortable 


The French Premier. 
—M. Waldeck - Rousseau 
is holding on to office 


Dleutylas 


and getting votes of confi- 
dence. He will soon 
establish a record as a 
French Prime Minister. 


PS 
SS Y Reapclitan Cream 
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aa Cheese 


Stuffed “Sinclty, Gondoliece Anglo-American club there, 
Cucumbers Chateau Potatoes which as its name implies 
I) S29 Hen of Reef Tenderloin, Cciameir is confined to the two 
nationalities. It is situated 

0 Reman Pane : Gierine 
Cysskeman Lunch . 1 Quail suz Canape_ in the Mosczinski Strasse 


Settuce Salad 
A ssextd Cakes 
Cale 


at the corner of the Prager 
Strasse. Visitors staying 


Judging by an excellent 
sketch of him which ap- 
peared the other day in 
the Figaro, the head of a 
somewhat _ heterogeneous 
Government has a complex 
personality. How is it that 
the French journalist excels 
in psychological characteri- 
sations? The French lan- 
guage seems to be specially 
suitable for personal descrip- 
tions ; and then, perhaps, 
the French journalist has 
exceptional opportunities for 
studying his subjects, 


\ 
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Up-to-date French Journalism.—This description of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, under the title of “Homme Ferme,” is a good specimen 
of personal journalism in France. The first paragraph, translated as 
literally as possible, reads as follows :— 


France for two and a half years has been governed by a man full of contrasts. He 
does not speak and is a great lawyer. He accomplishes audacious acts and is timid, 
By his origin, his tastes, his fortune, by all his interests, he belongs to the great 
Conservative bourgeoisie, and he has called Socialists to take part in the Government, 
He is without heat, without attractiveness, a man of cold reason and sober classic 
speech, and he imposes himself as chief of the most turbulent Democrats, the most 
romantic and exuberant politicians, A man of the home, reserved, unknown in public 
places, refined in appearance and mind more like a right honourable gentleman of 
the Commons on the way to the House of Lords than a statesman of the Republic, he 
is nevertheless the oracle listened to in all the little reunions in all the café: 's, in all the 
lodges, in all the committees of popular politicians in Paris and the provinces—those 
non-commissioned officers of universal suffrage who make France go ahead without 
her knowing it. He does not flatter them, he does not follow them, he even frequently 
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e Sixteenth Vat Wy) of Yevember 


THE MENU OF THE DINNER GIVEN LAST MONTH TO MR. CHOATE 
AT THE LOTOS CLUB, NEW YORK 
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for under eight days can be 
made temporary members 
without charge. Visitors 
staying for under six months 
are admitted at a charge of 
25 marks (that is about 25s. 
of our money) per month, 
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HNESSe5 A Statueless City.—The 


Granite City probably 
makes more monuments 
than any other in the world, 
but on the principle that 
the shoemaker’s wife is 
usually the worst shod, it 
has scarcely any statues in 
its own streets. What there 
are represent almost anybody but the local hero. A case in point 
has just arisen. Some years ago a movement was inaugurated 
for the erection of a statue to Lord Byron, who spent his childhood 
in Aberdeen. The Marquis of Huntly, who is head of the house to 
which Byron belonged, on his mother’s side, presided at a meeting, 
but all that has been raised is the sum of £500. 

Many changes have taken place since 1800, for the prominent 
feature of the Castlegate to-day is a beautiful granite statue of the 
last Duke of Gordon, whose sister gave the famous Brussels ball on 
the eve of Waterloo and whose house is now represented by the 
Duke of Richmond, This statue has stood the wear and tear of 
many years without the slightest sign of decay, but in spite of its 
success the northern sculptors have the strongest objection to working 
in granite, even although modern tools make such work possible. 
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Westminster Monstrosity. — There is 
much indignation in Westminster and especi- 
ally in Ashley Gardens at the extraordinary 
ugliness of the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral. (It combines the architectural 
features of a modern music-hall with the peculiar graces of an 
exaggerated factory chimney. Why with so many beautiful examples 
of English Gothic to choose from the promoters should have 
preferred to go one worse than Keble Chapel it is hard to understand. 
It is still harder on Westminster. 


A Post Card Memorial.—Heine’s grave in Paris is now marked by 
a monument, but the city of his birth, Diisseldorf, is still without 
any memorial of the poet. The only extent to which it has com- 
memorated Heine is in a post card, His birthplace is still standing 
and is now a butchers shop. There would have been a statue 
to Heine at Diisseldorf, and the money was subscribed and a 
beautiful monument executed, but the powers on high interfered and 
prevented its erection 
—for had not Heine 
called the Prussian 
eagle an ugly bird 
and said nasty 
things about the 
Hohenzollerns ? 

In the monument on 
Heine’s grave, as 
reproduced lately in 
the Sphere, “Frau 
Heine” appears to be 
in very small letters 
in the inscription. 
Heine would not have 
objected to this 
arrangement judging 
by some stories told of 
him by an old journa- 
listic confrére in Paris, 
Philibert Audebrand. 
“T have made my 
will,” he told his friends 
in the café one day, 
“and I have left every- 
thing to Mathilde on 
condition that she 
marries again. I would 
like that there was one man in the world who regretted me every day 
of his life and say, ‘ Why is poor Heine dead? If he were not dead 
I would not have his widow.’ ” 


A Dog Warrior.—The accompanying photograph is that of 
“Ponto,” a beautiful little white silky-haired South African dog 
belonging to Colour-Sergeant Rowe of the 4th Scottish Rifles. He 
has just completed, under the auspices of the National Canine 
Defence League, his term of quarantine at Mr. Stevens’s veterinary 
infirmary at Redhill, and is now restored to his master at Hamilton 
Barracks. The dog has a notable history. Left behind by one 
regiment he selected a master for 
himself in the 4th Scottish Rifles, 
then stationed in Orange River 
Colony. He was present with his 
master at four battles, those of 
Modder River, Belmont, Graspan, 
and Magersfontein, and also at 
the relief of Kimberley. He was 
h mmed in for seven months at 
the siege of Boshof, “and,” says 
his master, “never seemed so 
happy and full of fun as when he 
was following at my heels 
with bullets flying about in all 
directions.” 


Russell 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW EQUERRY 


Commander Godfrey Faussett, R.N., who served 
with his Royal Highness on the ‘ Britannia” 


Politician and Sportsman.— 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell is unquestion- 
ably: the best all-round sportsman 
in the House of Commons. Oddly 
enough, to the man in the tube 
he is perhaps best known as the 
winner of the punting champion- 
ship, though punt/ng is the least 
of all Mr. Grenfell’s athletic 
accomplishments. He was in the 
Harrow cricket eleven in 1874, 
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rowed in the Uxford boat, and ran in the 
three-mile race in the University sports. 
After leaving Oxford he stroked an eight 
across the Channel, swam across Niagara, 
and shot big game in all sorts of in- 
accessible regions. His wife, who is a daughter of the versatile 
Julian Fane, is a most beautiful and cultivated woman, who 
inherited a great fortune from her uncle, Mr. Henry Cowper, and 
from her grandmother, Lady Cowper. Taplow Court, a’ picture of 
which appears on page 485, the Grenfells’ home at Maidenhead, is 
one of the most delightful of riverside residences. Mr. Grenfell 
led the meeting of the stewards of Henley Regatta which was 
convened recently to consider a proposal to bar foreigners from 
Henley. Mr. Grenfell’s proposal was defeated, but many rowing 
men are still of 
opinion that it would 
have been wiser had 
the meeting followed 
Mr. Grenfell and Dr. 
Warre and kept 
Henley for English 
crews, as it was always 
intended to be. 


Lieutenant of the 
King’s Bodyguard.— 
Colonel Reginald 
Hennell, D.S.O., who 
has been appointed 
lieutenant of the King’s 
Bodyguard of the 
Yeomen of the Guard 
in succession to the 
late Colonel Sir Horatio 
Page Vance, is the 
possessor of a brilliant 
record of service. He 
formerly belonged to 
the Bombay Native 
Infantry, which he 
joined as an ensign in 
1861, and retired with 
the rank he now enjoys 
twenty-eight years 
after. He was with 
Lord Napier through- 
out his operations in 
Abyssinia, and later 
took a prominent : 
part in the second Afghan War. In 1886 he went through the 
campaign in Burma, for which he was created a Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order. Afterwards Colonel Hennell became 
a member of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, sub- 
sequently being promoted Clerk of the Cheque and Adjutant of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. 


THE SOLDIER SON OF “DAVY” STEPHENS 


The famous newsvendor of Kingstown Pier, 
co. Dublin 


“Davy ” Stephens, jun.—Everyone who has been in Ireland 
knows ‘‘Davy” Stephens, the 
genial newsvendor of Kingstown 
Pier. Some months back I pub- 
lished “ Davy’s” portrait, and I 
now give his son’s photograph, 
which was sent to me a few days 
back by his proud father. If 
Davy, jun., who is now serving 
in South Africa, is half as good 
at fighting as his father is at 
blarney he ought soon to be a 
major-ge..eral. 

Queen Alexandra’s Fund.—I 
am glad to congratulate my friend, 
Mr. J. S. Wood of the Gend/e- 
woman, on his receiving from 
Queen Alexandra a signed portrait 
of herself in recognition of the 
fact that he has done so much for 
the Princess of Wales’s appeal 
on behalf of the families of 
soldiers and sailors. Mr. Wood 
‘uring a period of twenty - six 
years has been instrumental in 
collecting over £200,000 for 
charities. 


B. Oetsme:: 
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The Duke of Cambridge.—The house 
party at Blankney, Lord Londesborough’s 
seat in Lincolnshire, during the visit of the 
Duke of Cambridge included the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, Earl Cairns, Viscount 
Chelsea, Count and Countess Munster, 
Lady Geraldine Somerset, Admiral Fitz- 
George, Hon, H. and Lady Feo Sturt, 
Lady Mildred Denison, and Mr. N. C. 
Cockburn, master of the Blankney Hounds. 
The Duke of Cambridge did not take any 
part in the shooting which went on during 
the week though he managed to get out 
one day in a carriage and watch a couple 
of beats in the Blankney Woods. Though 
in full possession of all his faculties and able 
to deliver an excellent speech on all occa- 
sions, physically his great age, eighty-three, 
is beginning to tell upon him. He usually 
appeared about 1 o’clock each day, spend- 
ing his morning in his own. room, and 
with the assistance of his son’s arm would 
manage to totter slowly about. 


Royalty and Finger-bowls.— The 
etiquette during the visit of royalty such 
as this in a country house is, as a rule, 
merely restricted to the ceremonial of every- 
one rising on the entrance of the royal 
personage toa room. There is, however, 
a custom but little known to the outside 
world, and that is the curious rule regarding 
finger-bowls or glasses. At dinner parties 
where any members of the Royal Family 
happen to be present none of the other 
guests are provided with finger-bowls. 
The reason given for this practice is that it 
is acustom dating from the time of the 
Pretender, when the Jacobites used to 
drink from them to “Charlie across the 
water.” 


A Matter of Signatures.—Although it 
is probable that in future the Duke will 
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Oddly enough, it was a taste for dabbling 
in tramways which was indirectly the cause of 
some of Lisbon’s most priceless treasures being 
now on view in London. A certain Marquis 
da Foz, a Portuguese millionaire, had a passion: 
for beautiful furniture and devoted some of his millions to the 
gratification of this luxurious hobby. He was a man of rare artistic 
insight and his palace was for long the envy of every art con- 
noisseur in Europe. There is no need to enter into all the detail. 
of his story here. It is sufficient to say that last May the palace fell. 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. His wonderful collection of furniture 
and _ his priceless art treasures found purchasers from every quarter of 
the globe, but the pick of the basket was secured by Mr, Litchfield of 


A pair of gilt - bronze 


torchéres now on. view 
at the Sinclair Galleries 


sign his name, Cambridge, owing to the 
confusion which would arise between the 
Prince of Wales’s signature and his own, 


still he wrote his name “ George ” in the 
visitors’ book at Blankney, and what is more, in a good bold, steady 
hand into the bargain. 


A Lisbon Palace in London.—Within the last dozen years we have 
had Venice, Constantinople, and even India transported to London by 
the enterprise of Mr. Kiralfy, but it has apparently never occurred to 
that energetic gentleman to unmoor Spain or Portugal. To the man on 
the ’bus Spain and 
Portugal are uninte- 
resting and _ poverty- 
stricken regions whose 
total rateable valuation 
is something below 
that of a square mile 
in the City of London. 
From the mere muni- 
cipal standpoint’ the 
man in the ’bus may 
be correct enough. 
Neither Madrid nor 
Lisbon in their present 
condition would offer 
any attraction to Mr. 
Yerkes, Yet from 
another point of view 
Lisbon is one of the 
most interesting c ties 
in Europe to a mil- 
lionaire as it contains 
some palaces of art 
whose contents are 
valuable enough to buy 
up every electric tram- 
way in England and 


America, furniture, supposed to be by Hipplewhite 


This chair is part of suite of old English painted 
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An exquisite Louis Seize marble mantelpiece 


the Sinclair Galleries in Shaftesbury Avenue, where they are now on 
view after nearly s'x months’ delay in getting delivery. 

The illustrations given on this page of some of the items of the 
Lisbon palace afford a better idea of the marquis’s taste than any 
mere description, but much of the detail is necessarily lost in a 
photograph. The chandeliers represent an untold amount of time, 
trouble, and patience as well as money. They are made of pure rock 
crystal, and the pendants, each of which is as large as a good-sized 
pear, are perfectly unique. The component parts of these chande- 
liers were literally collected one by one, as such blocks of crystal are- 
only to be found occasionally. 

The fine bronze group of the youthful Hannibal struggling with: 
an eagle by D’Epinay, the ¢orchéres by the famous Gouth érc, the 
collection of rare porcelain containing specimens of Sévres, of Buen 
Retiro, and Dresden, the Oriental China vases, cisterns and smaller 
pieces, and several fine specimens of old English and French. 
furniture which were collected by the marquis in Paris and London: 
some twenty or thirty years ago, are all part of a noteworthy and 
interesting exhibit in the spacious rooms of the Sinclair Galleries. 
I have just been informed that the set of rock-crystal chandeliers: 
have been secured by Mr. G. A. Cooper for his London house in 
Grosvenor Square, and doubtless the wealthy collectors of London. 
will soon absorb the pick of Mr. Litchfield’s purchases. 


An Artist in Fans.—At the present time there is being exhibited 
in Patis a collection of the charming works of Mr. C. H. Conder; the 
well-known artist whose special gezre seems to be the delicate 
decoration of fans, silken panels, and Watteau-like effects in the way 
of medallions and curiously un-English figure studies. Mr. Conder, 
however, is not devoting himself entirely to his art exhibition, as on 
December 17 he is to be married to Mrs. Belford, who will be remem- 
bered as Miss Stella Maris when she was a member of Mr, Charles. 
Wyndham’s company at the Criterion Theatre some years ago. 
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DEC. 11-THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER (1821) 


apoe Very Rev. George Granville Bradley 

has been Dean of Westminster since 
1881. He was assistant master at Rugby 
School for twelve years and was_ head 
master of Marlborough from 1858-70. As 
befits a schoolmaster the best-known of his 
works is his ‘‘ Aids to Latin Prose.” He has 
also written “ Recollections of Arthur Stanley,” 
and co-operated with Mr. R. E. Prothero in 
the famous dean’s biography. Prince Joachim 
is the youngest son of the German Emperor. 
He was born in 1890. Mr. F. W. Horner 
has been M.P. for North Lambeth since 1goo. 
He is the proprietor and editor of the “* White- 
hall Review ” and is a member of the council 
of the National Union of Conservative Asso- 
ciations. He writes under the pen-name of 
“ Martyn Field” and has the distinction of being 
the only Englishman who has ever written 
and successfully produced in Paris a three-act 
play in French. Wr. Alfred East, A.R.A., 
the well-known landscape painter, was born 
at Kettering in 1849. He received his earliest 
art education at the Government School of 
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DECEMBER 12—MR. F. W. HORNER, M.P. 


DEC. 


14—PRINCE 


Alice Hughes 
ALBERT OF WALES (1895) 


WEEE LATER 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Elliott & Fry 
DECEMBER 13—LORD CHESHAM 


Art at Glasgow and afterwards studied with 
M. Julian in Paris. He has exhibited at the 
Royal Academy for eighteen years, and some 
time ago he made a sketching tour round 
the world, spending six months in Japan. 
He is a member of the organising 
council of the Japan Society and of the 
council of the Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers. The arl of Lauderdale, who suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1884, is the hereditary 
standard-bearer of Scotland. He was formerly 
in the 4th Hussars and in the Lothian 
Yeomanry Cavalry. He has been twice 
married, first to a daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Sleigh of the 77th Regiment, and 
secondly to a daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Simpson of Adel, near Leeds. He has been 
Lord Lieutenant of Berwickshire since 1890. 
Lord Chesham commanded the Imperial 
Yeomanry in the earlier part of the war. He 
is married to the second daughter of the late 
Duke of Westminster. Prince Alfred of 
Wales is the second son of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. He was born in 1895. 
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DECEMS=R 15—-MR. ALFRED EAST (1849) 
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DEC. 17—PRINCE JOACHIM OF GERMANY (1890) 


THE TATLER 


Sousa in Miniature.—Sousa for the last fort- 
night was apparently the most popular man in 
London, for it is one of our curious weaknesses 
that we become very enthusiastic over every- 
thing American until it palls, as some of the 
American musical comedies have done. 


Sousa’s individuality lies 
entirely in the region of his flamboyant marches, but why on earth 
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America in Berlin.—Vhanksgiving Day 
was a red-letter day in the annals of the 
American colony in Berlin. Hitherto a hall 
belonging to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been used for divine service by the 


Americans, but the American Ambassador last week laid the founda- 
tion stone of an American church, ‘The necessary funds have been 


A BLOODHOUND PUP 


Bred in the famous kennels of Mr. E. 


Brough at Scarborough 


he should want to give us 
Wagner, where strings are so 
essential, I cannot think at 
all. His Parsifaland Lohen- 
grin were both painful. He 
is now being imitated at the 
Hippodrome by Mr. Charles 
Rossow, “the smallest man 
in the world,” who is one of 
the two little Tom Thumbs 
who go through a most amus- 
ing wrestling performance. 


Typewriter v. Pen. —A 
paragraph I published last 
week to the effect that under 
the influence of the typewriter 
the autograph letter was 
slowly becoming extinct has 
aroused the wrath of a corre- 
spondent, who informs me 


collected by the energetic and 
popular minister, Dr. Dickie. 
He made frequent visits to 
the United States, lecturing 
in different parts, until after 
some four years he has 
managed to get a considerable 
sum together. Mr. Rockfeller, 
the millionaire, contributed a 
large amount. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Andrew 
White, in a long speech, which’ 
was rather trying for the large 
number of people assembled, 
the weather being cold and 
damp, eulogised Berlin as a 
centre of intellectuality and 
culture. He concluded with 
an expression of thanks to 
Germany for its hospitality to 
Americans and a wish that 


A SLEEVE DOG 


Belonging to the Empress of China, 


who never travels without him 


that, whatever may be the custom among literary men, business men 
of to-day write all their important letters with their own hand. 
Perhaps it is because I cannot claim to be either a literary or a 
business man that I devote myself wholly neither to the typewriter 


nor to the pen. It falls to my lot to write 
probably as many letters as most men in 
London, and on a rough calculation I should 
say that I dictate one-half of my correspond- 
ence and write the other half with my old 
friend,.a Swan Fountain pen. 


Man-Hunting Bloodhounds.—The noble 
little animal. which is shown in the photo- 
graph is a bloodhound pup bred in the famous 
kennels of Mr. E. Brough at Scarborough. 
He was one of the most promising of a litter 
of man- hunting bloodhounds which are 
amongst the very finest of their breed existing. 
This particular form of breeding is a costly 
business, and a perfect pup like the specimen 
shown is worth a large sum. Only the fittest 
are allowed to survive, the imperfect being 
destroyed so that the excellence of the breed 
may be unimpaired. Contrary to general 
belief the bloodhound in England is a gentle 
animal, and having run his quarry to earth is 
content to stand guard over him until some 
authorised and known person comes up to 
relieve him. The appearance of the baby 
bloodhound with his huge ears and generally 
“slobbery ” condition is intensely comical. 


and art. 
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A SOUSA IN MINIATURE 


Mr. Charles Rossow, ‘‘the smallest man in the 
world,” who is giving an imitation of Sousa 
at the Hippodrome e 


even more young Americans, both men and women, would come 
to Berlin and other German towns in order to take advantage 
of the many opportunities offered for studying science, literature, 


Mysterious Minstrels.—I! hear that a num- 
ber of well-known amateurs are preparing to 
parade the West-end in disguise about Christ- 
mas-time and perform as ‘‘ waits” in the 
fashionable squares and streets in the hope of 
raising money for the Field Force Fund. [| 
wish them all success, but while fully appre- 
ciating their patriotism | cannot help thinking 
that the less the Field Force or any other 
fund has to do with masquerading in any 
shape or form the better. 


Coleherne Court Gone.—Old Kensington 
and Brompton are disappearing quite as fast 
as old London. A quarter of a century ago 
one of the finest and best-known houses in 
Brompton was Coleherne Court. It stood in 
large grounds and had a neighbourhood of 
villas with gardens, so that it seemed quite a 
rus in urbe. It was here that the late 
Mr. Tattersall used to give large garden 
parties to all the celebrities of the day some- 
what as years after the late Mr. Augustus 
Harris of Drury Lane used to do in Avenue 
Road. Coleherne Court has been entirely 
swept away, and a huge block of flats and 
shops is rising on the site. 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE JOHANNESBURG POLICE 


Davies Bros. 


IN THEIR NEW UNIFORM 


The new uniform, it will be seen, is very similar to the Metropolitan Police, with which everyone is familiar. The officers, wearing their hats, are from 
left to right—Captain Barnett, Assistant Commissioner of Police; Colonel Davies, Commissioner of Police; Captain Fudge, District 
Commissioner No. 3; Lieutenant Knapp, Assistant Commissioner, District No. 3 
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Hills & Saunders 
OSBORNE 


A Cricket Tragedy. — 
George Lohmann’s early death 
is one of the tragedies of cricket. 
Before he was twenty-four he 
was reckoned as the greatest 
all-round cricketer in England. 
During the season of 1892 he 
looked the picture of health 
and fit to live for ever, and when in the 
winter following it was announced that signs 
of rapid consumption had shown themselves 
the news seemed almost incredible. The 


Stearn 


J. R. C. GREENLEES 
One of the Cambridge Rugby team 


photograph given on this page was taken 
last summer when he was in England with 
the South African team. He was practically 
dying at the time, and his hollow cheeks and 
withered frame came as a terrible shock to 
those who remembered him in his prime ; 
the feeling will be shared by those who now 
sce his last photograph for the first time. 


The Dark Blue Fifteen.—The brilliant 
combination which Oxford is putting into the 
field against Cambridge at Queen’s Club in 
to-day’s Rugby match is of so cosmopolitan 
a nature that it may with good fortune supply 
international players to three countries. Two 
men have already had their caps—one the 
captain, J. E. Crabbie, who has played 
for Scotland and will doubtless do so again, 
the other E. J. Walton, the half-back whose 
play for England was so highly praised last 


Current Games, 


J. STRAND-JONES 
Four of the Oxford Football XV. who are playing to-day against Cambridge 


and Pastimes. 


Sports, 


year. He isa north countryman who was 
educated in the game and other things at St. 
Peter’s School, York, whence he came to 
Queen’s College, where all men have long 
known him as “ The Babe.” 


Gregor 


GEORGE LOHMANN 


The great Surrey cricketer, who died recently 
of consumption in South Africa 
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Hills & Saunders 
WALTON 


E. J. 


Were it not for the unfad- 
ing brilliance of the veteran, 
W. J. Bancroft, who has for 
many years defended the Welsh 
line, a careful trial would surely 
have fallen before now to 
J. Strand-Jones, who from 
Lampeter came, like Walton, to 
the college where his countrymen do mostly 
congregate, namely, Jesus. He is to play in 
the Welsh international trial match this year. 
“ Strander” gained his blue at once, for 


Stearn 


T. DRYSDALE 
One of the Cambridge Rugby team 


though he was known as an admirable full- 
back. he was ‘almost equally good at three- 
quarter, and another back was then in 
residence in the person of W. Grischotti. 
Strand-Jones, however, has now taken his 
true place in the last stronghold of defence. 
The forwards are led by D. D. Dobson of 
Cheltenham and Keble. He will leave Oxford 
this year, as also will A. G. Cairns, who 
accompanied his captain from Edinburgh in 
1898 but chose Trinity as his college. 


Cambridge’s Chances.—Individually the 
Cambridge fifteen reads on paper. quite as 
brilliant as Oxford, but somehow the Light 
Rlues have not worked together as success- 
iully as their rivals. On public form the 
‘natch to-day ought to be a certainty for 
Oxford, but certainties in football are. apt to 
go awry. 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by Phil May. 


WERE YE THERE, MORIARTY ? 


aout on Sunday, Liza? 


: Na-a-aw! 1 went aout by meself wiv somebody 


Sal: Did yer bloke tike yer 


Liza 
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“OMAR. KHAYYAM.” Illustrated by Gilbert James. 


Yon rising moon that looks for us again 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same garden—and for one in vain! 
FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam. 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


he better journals of Germany seem to have discovered at last 
that the greater part of the Chamberlain “insult” to their 
army was due to a mistranslation, probably intentional. The 
speaker was made to say that the British Army “ would never 
approach ” the severity of German and other repression of irregular 
warfare, instead of his real words, which were that the British “had 
never approached ” the measures'of 1870 and other periods. Might 
a mere Briton remind the learned professors who have been joining 
in the howl against Mr. Chamberlain of that precious dictum of old 
Dr. Routh of Magdalen, which Dean Burgon preserved but did not 
observe, “Always verify your references.” But presumably the 
professors and others wanted to be insulted.  Why-should they not 
have their way for once? They have been insulting England for 
six years or more. 


obody here wants to emulate the delicate humour of the German . 


caricaturist who has depicted our King preparing for his 
coronation by washing his hands in Boer blood. But there are 
points for satire even in the immaculate German Army, whose 
present officers have never seen bloodshed except by murdering 
each other, or an occasional unarmed civilian, for some trivial 
insult. There is a certain ridiculous side in the horror expressed by 
hundreds of Lutheran ministers at one particular British atrocity 
which, on their own showing, rests on the unsupported testimony of 
one old woman, Again, there is a humorous contrast between two 
items of news at the present day. The infamous British Government 
advertises for teachers to be employed in educating Boer children in 
the camps, and requires candidates to know Dutch; the humane 
Germans in Prussian Poland flog Polish children for declining to say 
their catechism in German, and put the Polish parents in irons for 
objecting to the flogging. But the good Germans annexed the Poles 
long ago ; the Dutch they love as brothers because they only want 
to arinex them, as yet. 


he caricatures of the King appearing in German papers have been 
excused, or at least palliated, by other German organs asa 
retaliation for the sometimes rather vulgar English attacks on the 
German Emperor at the time of a certain unfortunate telegram. But 
the distinction is obvious, though some English writers seem to have 
overlooked it. The Kaiser, when he sent-his telegram on-his own 
impulse, put himself personally forward into the strife of politics and 
was belaboured accordingly: ‘ He acted as his own Foreign Minister, 
and thereby gave up the royal right to be exempted from comment. 
But an English King does not do that kind of thing; by the un- 
written Jaw of our Constitution he cannot. His direct personal acts 
are confined to the exercise of hospitality, charity, and the social 
duties of royalty. Anything which is open to dispute or contest in 


home or foreign affairs must be the act of a responsible Minister. 


“hus the German caricaturist-who tries to hold King Edward VII. 
up to ridicule or horror in connection with the South African 

War is attacking him for acts for which the King not only is not, 
but could not be, responsible. 
fix the odium of certain acts upon a man whom he knows to have 
had nothing to do with them, and he does this chiefly because the 


He is, in fact, deliberately trying to 


personal appearance of the King is better known in Germany than 
that of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Brodrick, who together are respon- 
sible for whatever avoidable horrors may have taken place in the 
conduct of the war. Similarly, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes are drawn as the two murderers of Boer babies, when the 
former has nothing to do with the details of the campaign and the 
latter has never been near the fighting since the siege of Kimberley. 


I am convinced that a great part, perhaps the greater part, of the 
opprobrium heaped upon Mr, Chamberlain is due to the fact that he 
has an eyeglass, an orchid, and a recognisable nose. The Kaiser 
would have escaped much of the milder caricaturing that he suffered 
in England and the rather outrageous pictorial attacks on him in 
France if he had forborne from patenting a moustache. Our own 
humorous artists, when dealing with a fine face and figure like that 
of Mr. Gladstone, had to exaggerate the statesman’s collars inorder to 
give him a facetious trade mark.. To be a widely-famous man you 
must have something salient and eccentric about you, something 
that calls up a mental image of you to one who reads or hears 
your name. 3 


[It seems that the economy of the Coméd’e Francaise is to be upset 

by the late decree taking away from the actors the right of 
criticising and altering the plays produced. The wonder is, not that 
the system has been changed, but that it was ever adopted or worked. 
The French are entitled to the credit of being an intelligent nation 
as regards the drama ; no other set of actors could have made such 
a vicious arrangement work at all. The idea that actors are the 
persons to decide what shall or shall not be presented by them to 
the public is on a par with the claim of British trade unions to 
regulate production and distribution, and bind the strong man down 
to the standard of the weakling. The actor thinks chiefly, if not 
wholly, of his own part. If that is good, or he thinks it is, the piece 
is good. His part is to him greater than the whole, which, as Euclid 
takes an early opportunity of assuring us, is absurd: Similarly, to 
the trade union official that industrial system is the best under which 
all the members of his union are earning the maximum of wages for 
the minimum of work. 
should think so, but both are obviously wrong. 


It is very natural that actor and secretary 


Get the highest wage, or strike— 
Good and bad be paid alike; 

Do as little as you can— 

That's the British Shirking Man. 


ut it seems as if even the infallible continental working man, or 

his employer, comes to grief-sometimes. The Germans, for 
instance, are suffering from a severe trade depression which has only 
We were bidden lately to observe the 
foresight with which Americans and Germans prepared for increased 
volume of trade, rebuilding their factories and relegating all but 
the very latest machinery to the scrap heap. The Americans seem 
to be prospering on this plan, but in Germany one trifling flaw seems 
to have been found in the admirable system. The expanded trade 
which was to fill ‘the new channels did not come along. No doubt 
Mr. Chamberlain has stolen it and will share it with Mr. Cecil 


Rhodes. 


begun to touch ourselves. 


What forms, like diabolic toads, 

Breathe error in our Kaiser's brain? 
Why, Cecil Rhodes 

And Chamberlain! 


Who, spite of all our Prussian codes, 
Stirs discontent in Pole and Dane? 
*Tis Cecil Rhodes 
Or Chamberlain! 


Who with unmanly insult goads 
Our papers into lies insane ? 
Not Cecil Rhodes 
But Chamberlain! 


The cause of all the heavy loads 

We strive to bear, and strive in vain, 
Is Cecil Rhodes 

Or Chamberlain! 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


Alice Hughes 
THE NEW HOSTESS OF BATTLE ABBEY AND HER CHILDREN 


Lady Webster, whose husband, Sir Augustus Webster, purchased Battle Abbey the other day for £200,000, is a daughter of 
’ the late Mr. Henry Crossley of Aldborough Hall, Bedale. Sir Augustus Webster’s ancestors formerly owned 
the abbey for a period of 180 years 
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How Lady Blessington Died.—Among 
the survivors of Lady Blessington’s friends is 
an old lady of some ninety summers, and 
from her I learn how sudden and how tragic 
was the manner of the gorgeous creature’s 
death. Her ladyship had given a party one night in Paris, had 
appeared in the best health, conversed with all her usual wit and 
brilliancy, and laughed that gay laugh of hers which was ever music 


to her hearers. At four 
o’clock in the morning the 
guests separated, but one 
remained behind for a few 
moments. To him Lady 
Blessington confided that she 
felt strangely tired and asked 
him to place a chair at the 
open window. “1 will sit 
here,” she said, ‘‘for a while 
and breath the fresh morning 
air. Au revoir.” Her friend 
left her, and as he had impor- 
tant affairs of state about 
which to write he did not 
himself seek repose. At 
seven o'clock he sallied forth 
to post his letter, and as he 
passed by Lady Blessington’s 
appartement he looked up 
at the window. There she 
sat in her chair just as 
he had left her, immobile, 
and across her face in the 
morning sunshine a_ grey 
shadow had stolen. She was 
dead. 


The Duke of Hamilton. — 
Hamilton Palace, to which 
the Duke of Hamilton will 
take his bride after the honey- 
moon, is an enormous but 
somewhat gloomy. structure. 
It used to be a perfect trea- 
sure house of valuable curios 
of all kinds collected by by- 
gone dukes, but the late duke 
sent the whole collection to 
Christie’s and realised half 
a million on it. Hamilton 
Palace stands in the midst of 
the most valuable land in all 
the Hamilton estates, but its 
surroundings are most un- 
picturesque. This is due to 
the fact that the ground is 
cut up by collieries and over- 
grown with hideous plant and 
modern tenements. 


A Gloomy Front.—The 
centre is faced by an enor- 
mous pillared portico over 
a flight of steps of black 
marble, which reminds one 
rather of the front of St. 
George’s Church, Hanover 
Square. The front stretches 
out in great wings on either 
side. There is accommo- 
dation for a whole reziment 
of family, guests, and ser- 
vants. The late duke dis- 
liked the place after he had 
stripped it and hardly ever 
went there, residing princi- 
pally at Brodick and Easton, 
The present duke spends a 
good deal of his time in 


places which he rents for terms of years —like Sir Edward 
Malet’s place in South Wilts, which he has now on lease—but 
Hamilton Palace is the seat of the dukedom and must be so. 
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“From a painting by Ellis Roberto 
MRS. W. H. GRENFELL 


The hostess of Taplow Court, where Mr. Arthur Balfour has been laid up with 
an attack of influenza 
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' The Hamilton Entail.--According to the 
terms of the late duke’s will the Lanarkshire 
estates, including the collieries, are settled on 
The present duke is entitled to 

receive out of the income a sum annually, 
which, with the income of certain estates to which he succeeds as 
heir of entail, will. make up to him such a free vearly sum as the 
trustees shall think proper, not exceeding £10,000 a year. ‘The rest 


of the income is to be used to 
pay off the debt on the es- 
tates, and when that is done 
the duke will enjoy the whole 
income. ‘The estates arc 
settled on the dukedom, so 
that if the present duke has 
no son the dukedom and the 
estates will pass to his heir- 
presumptive, who is at present 
acousin, Mr. Percy Hamilton, 


Equerry to the Prince of 
Wales.— Mr. and Mrs. Derek 
Keppel will be very glad to 
get into their new house in 
Buckingham Gate for it is 
quite close to the palaces, 
which cannot be said of 
Upper Berkeley Street. The 
house in question is really an 
upper part over the office of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
occupies the corner house and 
exactly faces the entrance to 
St. James’s Park. It was for 
some years occupied by Sir 
Dighton Probyn, who has 
now given it up and intends 
to reside chiefly at the Nor- 
man Tower, Windsor Castle, 
whither he has removed his 
establishment and furniture. 

Mr. Derek Keppel is the 
third son of the late Earl of 
Albemarle and brother of 
the present adventurous peer. 
The influence of his father, 
who was at one time treasurer 
of the royal household, and in 
consequence became intimate 
with the Royal Family, pro- 
cured his appointment as 
equerry to the Duke of York 
when the latter first set up his 
establishment in York House, 
St. James’s Palace, and he has 
held it ever since. He went 
with the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall as equerry on 
their voyage in the Ophir, 
and was one of those who 
rode on the cowcatcher in 
front of the royal train. 


Royal Recipe.—At this 
period of the year a certain 
interest may attach to a recipe 
from the royal kitchen. It is 
for a sauce for plum pudding. 
Take 4 oz. of butter, 4 oz. 
of sifted flour, some grated 
nutmeg, and _ minionette 
pepper, and put them into a 
stewpan. Knead the whole 
well together with the help of 
a pint of old brown brandy 
and a teacupful of milk. Boil 
and stir this for about twenty 
minutes, then mix in 14 lb, 
of fresh butter, stirring quickly 


all the time. If the compound turns oily add a spoonful of cold water. 
Finish up with the juice of half a lemon and a little salt. This sauce 
should not be made more than twenty minutes before it is wanted. 
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The Duke of Teck.—The Duke of Teck, . 
whose hunting accident caused such a sensa- 
tion, is not only much esteemed in society 
but is one of the most popular officers in the 
British Army. He has a good deal of the 
genial characteristics of his mother, the late 
duchess, though he does not resemble her in 
appearance. The accident was the more 
unexpected because he is such a keen horse- 
man and may be said to have 
been accustomed to the saddle 
from early boyhood. In former 
days he and his brothers and sister 
used to indulge in many a gallop 
in Richmond Park, and he has 
hunted in every kind of country 
since. He is one of the many 
princely and noble personages who 
served in the Transvaal War. 


The New Hostess of Battle 
Abbey. — Lady Webster, whose 
husband, Sir Augustus Webster,’ 
created a mild sensation lately by 
his purchase of Battle Abbey, is 
the only daughter of the late Mr. 
Henry Crossley of Halifax, one of 
the partners in the well-known 
firm of carpet manufacturers. It 
was Lady Webster’s grandfather, 
Joseph Crossley, who practically 
made the business, of which he 
subsequently became a director. 
Fortune smiJed on all his under- 
takings, and when he died in 1868 
he left just under £1,000,000, a 
large portion of which was inherited by his 
son, Henry, who on his death in 1894 be- 
queathed an income of some £16,000 a 
year to his daughter, Lady Webster. The 
Abbey was originally brought into the Web- 
ster family by Sir Thomas of that ilk in 
1719, but it was allowed to go to rack and 
ruin by his son, who was married to a daughter 
of the Dean of Battle, and in 1858 it was sold 
to Lord Harry Vane, afterwards Duke of 
Cleveland, only to return into the hands of 
its earlier possessors. 


A Social Diary.—Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child has been in town and has been enter- 
taining a little in Seamore Place. The Earl 
of Ancaster’s beautiful villa in Belgrave Square 
which faces towards Sefton House, Lord 
Howard de Walden’s latest purchase, is in 
the hands of the workmen, and is to be cém- 
pletely redecorated in view of next season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry White have got into 
their new house in Whitehall Gardens, which 
is in very convenient proximity to the public 
offices, the American Embassy in Victoria 
Street, and Mr. Choate’s house “on” Carlton 
House Terrace. It has the further advantage, 
very rare in London, of possessing a good- 
sized garden, which runs down to the Embank- 
ment and has a door opening on to it. For 
purposes of privacy and avoiding intrusive 
compatriots this may be invaluable. Lord 
Howard de Walden intends to sell the house in 
Grosvenor Square which formerly belonged to 
Madame de Falbe, and which he bought before 
he had the idea of purchasing Sefton House. 

The way in which houses are being 
inquired for and bought or leased in the Bel- 
gravia district seems to show that this quarter 
is to be the centre of fashion for the future, 
and it is expected that the proximity of 
Buckingham Gate to the palace will raise 
the rents there very considerably. Miss 
Helyar’s marriage will be one of the principal 
functions of January ; it will take place from 
Lord Savile’s house in South Street. Miss 
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Helyar has a nice fortune of her own and 
Lord and Lady Savile have no children, 
therefore there will be more to come in the 
future—though the Rufford estates are en- 


TAPLOW COURT 


Where Mr. Arthur Balfour was staying when he contracted an 
of influenza from which he has now happily recovered 


tailed on Lord Scarbrough. Mr. Géillett’s 
magic-lantern party at the Bachelors’ Club 
was well attended and had its usual success, 
but it was whispered that the lecture would 
have been more enthralling without the statis- 
tics about population. 


THE OWNER OF MONTE CARLO 


The Prince of Monaco, whose income from the 
gaming tables is said to be £400,000 a year 
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' Peeps at Prominent People.—Count Paul 
Wolff Metternich has taken up his duties as 
German ambassador and presented his cre- 
dentials to the King. He will not, however, 
be able to occupy the ambassadorial rooms at 
the embassy for some little time, until the late 
Count Hatzfeldt’s effects are removed. Julia 
Marchioness of Tweeddale has bought a most 
picturesque red-brick house on, the Embank- 
ment and removed her effects 
there. Her friends think that her 
old fied &@ terre in Cadogan 
Square was far more get-at-able. 
It is generally said that Lord Bar- 
nard’s strenuous work and large 
subscriptions to the Unionist cause 
mark him out for reward in the 
future, and that this reward will pro- 
bably take the form of the revival 
of one of the old family titles as an 
earldom for him—possibly next 
summer—as was done in the case 
of the Earl of Ancaster. In that 
case he would no doubt select the 
title of Earl of Darlington. 

Lord Carrington’s appearance 
in the trial of claim to the heredi- 
tary great chamberlainship is 
mainly formal to preserve his 
rights in the future. At the pre- 
sent he is the representative of 
the younger half of the younger 
line of the two coheiresses of the 
extinct Dukes of Ancaster, and 
Lord Cholmondeley would anyhow 
come in before him. Lord Car- 
narvon’s shoots at Highclere have been highly 
successful and the bags large. Mr. and Lady 
Esther Smith will stay at Greenlands, with 
occasional moves for visits, until the opening of 
Parliament, when they come up to Grosvenor 
Place ; that is to say, unless the Thames gets 
in flood, when they might be obliged to leave 
earlier. The Earl and Countess of Drogheda 
and Lady Beatrice Moore are now at Moore 
Abbey, and next week there will be a small 
shoot. Lord Droghedahas benefitted by his 
visit to Bath to take the waters. Sir William 
and Lady Walrond are going to San Remo 
for a short visit before Sir William recom- 
mences his arduous duties as chief whip. 


King 


attack 


Told by the Tatler. — The Earl and 
Countess of Leicester are to have a series of 
shooting parties in December at Holkham, 
and itis expected that the Prince of Wales 
will be at one of them. The partridges have 
not turned out well this year at Holkham, but 
there are plenty of pheasants. Lord Beau- 
champ will spend the greater part of the 
winter at Madresfield Park, his beautiful place 
not far from the Malvern Hills, and there are 
to be festivities at Christmas. The Marquis 
of Graham, eldest son of the Duke of Mont- 
rose, will go out to South Africa in the middle 
of December. Lord Graham has already 
voyaged over many thousand leagues of sea, 
but his experiences have been mainly as an 
officer in the mercantile marine. They have 
enabled him to write very clearly and effec- 
tively on the subject of “ Mercantile Jack.” 
The Earl and Countess of Ilchester will have 
a large party at Melbury Park for shooting 
and other amusements during the Christmas 
week. Lord Ilchester has quite recovered 
from his motor-car accident. Lord and Lady 
Templemore and Miss Chichester, who have 
returned from Scotland at the end of their 
visit to Dupplin Castle, will spend the rest of 
the month in Grosvenor Street, which has 
not yet got reconciled to the luxuries of its 
new wood pavement. 
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Our Artistic Queen.—The Queen 
devoted to art in almost every form. She 
loves to visit collections of fine pictures and 
exquisite china. She took the utmost delight 
in inspecting the wonderful sets which are 
among the priceless treasures of Windsor Castle and was especially 
charmed with the fine Sévres, much of which was originally intended 
for the French crown, and was bought by George IV. after the 


French Revolution. She is also devoted 
to music in spite of the aural infirmity 
which afflicts her. Evidence of this 
will be shown next season when the 
royal box will become a permanent and 
most attractive feature of the opera. 

A special fancy of the Queen’s in 
the direction of art takes the form of 
a love of that particularly beautiful 
method, etching with silver points. 
She has had several of her favourite 
dogs immortalised by this very graceful 
art. Wherever there has been an ex- 
hibition of silver points her Majesty 
has usually been a visitor and has often 
made purchases, so that now she has 
quite a collection. Several of her 
treasures are by the skilful hands of 
that clever artist, Mr. Sainton. Her 
Majesty has, moreover, not confined 
herself solely to admiration and pur- 
chase. She has had practical instruction 
in the art of producing these beautiful 
works, and though she has not as yet 
attempted any work of this kind it is 
not for want of knowledge of the 
rudiments of technique. 

On the other hand, in music the 
Queen is an admirable performer as 
well as a devotee. She knows music 
as a science and has a regular musical 
library, including a great deal of valu- 
able musical MS. She is especially 
fond of the works of Wagner, as indeed 
are all the Royal Family, including the 
King. His Majesty has paid several 
visits to Bayreuth for the Wagner 
festivals. It is a fairly safe prophecy 
that the royal box at the opera will be 
fullest on Wagner nights. Both the 
King and Queen have always been 
intimate with Lady de Grey, who is 
one of the most active leaders of the 
musical world. 


Royal Christmas Gifts. —In ac- 
cordance with time-honoured custom 
several well-recognised royal gifts will 
be sent out at Christmas-time, and the 
herds of deer in Bushey Park will be 
the sufferers by it. Four fat bucks of 
the season will be sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London, three fat bucks to 
each of the sheriffs, and one buck each 


to the recorder, chamberlain, town. clerk, common sergeant, and 
remembrancer of the City. This custom is connected with hunting 
rights in the royal forests which were granted to the City in various 
charters ranging from the days of the Norman kings, but have 


become obsolete. Formerly the 
City officials had the right to 
hunt and slay so many bucks. 
Now the venison is sent to 
them instead, which is better 
for the parks. 


Frogmore Mausoleum. — 
The King’s decision not to 
hold the usual memorial service 
at Frogmore on the 14th is 
approved of everywhere but at 
Windsor. There the inhabi- 
tants only think of the visitors 
and the money which this anni- 
versary brought to the town. 
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With apologies to Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert. 


Tune: Don Alhambra’s song in ‘‘ The Gondoliers” 


I stole Miss Stone and brought her here, 
And left her vainly howling, 

With a sort of an inland buccaneer 

Who, not to be moved by a lady’s tear, 

Will teach her to live in perpetual fear 
By his Mephistophelean scowling. 

Of this there is no possible doubt, 
That despite her best endeavour 

To make her escape from that lusty lout— 

Who is six feet high and fairly stout— 
She’ll have to be rather clever. 


Time sped, and when in the bandit’s ear 
Her relatives whispered “ Ransom,” 

‘That species of inland buccaneer 

Took trouble to render it painfully clear 

‘That the lady’s release was to cost them dear, 
For he wanted something handsome. 

Unless it’s paid the luckless maid 
Will end her days in sorrow. 

O great Carnegie, lend your aid! 

For, owing to recent depresston in trade, 
It’s awfully hard to borrow. 


Now owing, I’m much disposed to fear, 
To a love of procrastination, 

The Sultan said, “If we catch him here 

The Concert of Europe will gibe and jeer, 

We'd better leave others to interfere ; 
Consider our reputation!” 

Bulgaria thought the bashful Porte 
Would like this kind of work; 

For chasing brigands is risky sport, 

And clearly the honour of capture ought 
To fall to the valiant Turk. 


The papers followed her sad career 
(This statement can’t be farried), 

The “Sportsman,” the “Standard,” the “ Tatler,” 

the ‘‘ Sphere,’” 

“Die Fliegende Blatter,” “Le Temps,” “Le Rire,” 

And Reuter admits that it’s more than queer 
Where poor Miss Stone was carried. 

Search far and wide, with the Press for your guide 
In trying to understand it: 

The wisdom of Fleet Street can’t decide 

Why the arm of the law remains defied 
By a bold Bulgarian bandit. 


the United Kingdom. 
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It is generally recognised elsewhere that the 
King is quite right not to give way to the 
passion for funereal celebrations which his 
mother indulged in. 1 hear on good autho- 
rity, moreover, that the memorial service of 
January 22, 1902, is not to become an annual event but is merely 
intended to wind up with due solemnity the year of mourning. After 
that any services of this character which may be required will be 


held in St. George’s Chapel. 


The Earl of Lonsdale. — Few 
sportsmen in the British Isles are better 
known than that sporting peer, Lord 
Lonsdale. He may be said to have 
inherited the instinct, for he comes of 
a long line of sportsmen, and he is 
only primus inter pares among his 
own family, for his brother, Mr. Lance- 
lot Lowther, is just as-keen, and so are 
(or were according to age) Mr. William 
Lowther, his son, the Chairman of 
Committees of the House of Commons, 
and his other son, Mr. Gerard Low- 
ther. Lord Lowther’s mastership of 
the Quorn was marked by several dis- 
agreeable incidents, but he showed a 
determination to be master in his own 
hunt and to reduce the ruck to obedi- 
ence, which at any rate earned the 
approbation of a sportsman of the high 
standing of the late Lord William 
Beresford, 

Since then Lord Lonsdale has aban- 
doned the cares of the whip and horn, 
but he is hunting this year with the 
Quorn and the Cottesmore with the 
utmost regularity, and will do so until 
just before Christmas. He is also 
famous as a whip and is one of the 
best known of the members of the 
Four-in-Hand and Coaching clubs. 
The “well-informed ” young man who 
tells his fair companion that the Earl 
of Ancaster is the Duke of Westmin- 
ster and Mr. W. H. Grenfell the Duke 
of Fife makes no mistake when the 
sturdy lord of Lowther Castle tools 
his team down the road along the 
Serpentine. When the Cowes season 
comes round the Verena leaves her 
moorings and Lord Lonsdale goes to 
sea. He is generally off Cowes about 
the time of the regatta of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, of which he is a 
member, and from thence he goes on 
to Ryde in quite an official capacity as 
rear admiral of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club. All things taken into 
consideration there is probably no more 
all-round sportsman in England. 


The Foreign Secretary. —The Mar- 


quis of Lansdowne, who was the principal speaker at the great 
Unionist gathering at Darlington, enjoys the distinction of being one 
of the few territorial magnates who own estates in all three parts of 
Lord Lansdowne, whose second but older 


title is the Earl of Kerry, is 
really a FitzGerald by descent 
and disputes with his distant 
kinsman, the Duke of Leinster, 
the headship of that ancient 
and famous house. He does 
not, however, now own an acre 
of the great estates once held 
by his Irish ancestors, and his 
property in that country comes 
to him through the marriage 
of his ancestor to the daughter 
of Sir William Petty, the cele- 
brated surveyor - general of 
Ireland in the seventeenth 
century, 
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Lord Dudley and his 


Earl of Dudley, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 


CHE TALLER 


i photograph, taken 

a few days ago, re- 
produced at the foot of 
this page is of Master Bob 
Podmore and his harriers. 
Not only is “ Master Bobs” 
the youngest master of 
hounds in England—being 
eight years old—but he 
also hunts the hounds 
himself. His father, Mr. 
Edward Boyce Podmore, 
is master of the Vine 
Hounds and acts as his 
first whip. 

Five or six weeks ago 
there was published in 
THE TATLER a portrait 
of Mr. John Lawrence, 
who was by far the oldest 
master of hounds in Eng- 
land and who used to 
hunt regularly till within 
a few weeks of his death. 
Mr. Lawrence was born in 
1807, and almost a century 
afterwards was among the 
living masters of hounds. 

This is a record which 
it is most improbable -yill 


F, P, Darcy 


MR. ROBERT WATSON, M.F.H. 


Who is the oldest master of hounds. He has been over fifty years master and is 
eighty-four years of age 
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ever be surpassed or even 
equalled, but if there is 
anyone who seems likely 
to rival Mr. Lawrence’s 
wonderful performance it 
is Mr. Robert Watson, 
master of the Carlow and 
Island Hounds, Kildare. 
Mr. Robert Watson, who 
is ‘eighty-four years of 
age, has been master of 
the Carlow and _ Island 
pack for more than fifty 
years, and there seems no 
reason why he should not 
continue for another fifty. 
Mr. Watson was not 
exactly a boy when polo 
first became popular in 
Ireland, but he displayed 
an immense enthusiasm 
and aptitude for the game 
and was for some time as 
well known on Irish polo 
grounds as he is in the 
hunting field. It is worth 
noticing that the oldest 
master of hounds is exactly 
seventy - six years older 
than the youngest master. 


Elliott & Fry 


THE YOUNGEST MASTER OF HOUNDS IN ENGLAND—MASTER BOB PODMORE AND HIS HARRIERS 


He is eight years old and hunts the hounds himself 
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The National Union at the Earl of Dartmouth’s | 


Residence, ‘“ Patshull,” Wolverhampton. 


Russell 


A GROUP TAKEN AT THE RESIDENCE OF THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL UNION 


Mr. Arthur Balfour was prevented from attending through his illness 


The names, reading from left to right, are—The Rey. A. Talbot, Colonel Carlisle, M.P., the Earl of Dartmouth (seated), Captain Middleton (secretary 
of the National Union), Lord Windsor 
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THE? PATLER 


[Tus the last few months papers in 

London and papers in the provinces, 
daily papers and weekly, sixpenny papers, 
penny papers, and halfpenny papers, in a dozen 
different ways, have become allusive to the 
natal days of men and women of fame, 
living and dead. In a general way the 
movement got its momentum from the 
World, where the late Mr. Boyes started 
“Many Happy Returns” long years ago. 
One of the happiest aspects of the idea is 
best presented now by the Daily Chronicle, 
which makes someone exclaim every morn- 
ing, “This is my birthday.” To that effect 
is Shakspere quoted in each issue by the 
celebrity whose anniversary it is, and then 
follow quotations chosen from a_ general 
literature which best illustrate his character 
and career. 


f course it is the aptitude of the quotation 
that counts in such a case. The com- 

piler, who brushes aside the biographer of 
the birthday celebrity and compels to the task 
of delineation all the literary art of England, 
becomes at once a judge and critic and 
expounder of the hero and a biographer by 
proxy. This is just where the Chronicle 
has scored, and under all disarrangements of 
black days from a birthday point of view goes 
on with its scoring morning after morning. 
Who has the range of reading to supply 
quotations so apt and witty? Many people 
asked the question during last season. Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt had 
at least this curiosity in common; and 
among authors Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Wells, 


MR. HARRY QUILTER 
The editor of ‘‘What’s What” 


and Mr. Whiteing expressed themselves in 
terms which reached and delighted a young 
lady in Clifton—Miss Anita Bartle by name— 
to whom it appears we owe this general 
enlivening and informing of our breakfast 
tables. 


Mé*s Bartle has spent most of her life in 

Spain, and speaks old Spanish as well 
as modern with a native’s facility. Needless 
to say several years of wide and close read- 
ing, from the student of character’s point of 
view, have gone to make the little bouquet 
of quotations which come to us so pat every 
morning. Miss Bartle is meditating a birth- 
day book of British and other heroes compiled 
on her own novel plan, and Mr. Zangwill 
promises a preface. 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE 


y AX publisher who is also an indefatigable 

writer is: surely somewhat of a novelty 
in our literature, although most of our pub- 
lishers, Mr. Heinemann and Mr. John Lane 
in particular, have dabbled in literature. 
Mr. Edmund Downey, however, has done 
more than this; he has written any number 
of books, although Through Green Glasses, 
issued in 1887 under the pseudonym of 
F. M. Allen, was perhaps his most success- 
ful effort. This same F. M. Allen has pub- 


MISS ANITA BARTLE 
Author of ‘‘ This is my Birthday” 


lished no less than eighteen books under this 
heading, some of them admirable Irish 
novels, all of them abounding in humour, 
for Mr. Downey is essentially a humorist. 
Only the other day I read his last volume, 
Glimpses of English History, and found it 
full of rollicking fun. Even at the moment 
Mr. Downey has two serial stories on the 
stocks, and in addition to these he is writing 
a “Life” of Charles Lever. 


M:" Downey is no less an admirable pub- 

lisher than he is an admirable author, 
for we owe to him very fine editions of 
authors—Gaboriau and Charles Lever in par- 
ticular. The edition of Charles Lever, in 
some forty beautiful volumes, has gone en- 
tir-ly out of print and has proved a very 
remunerative venture. It is natural that 
Mr. Downey should follow it up by a “ Life” 
of Lever; he has obtained from the Lever 
family several hundred letters, so that he will 
be able to throw a great deal of light on 
Lever’s career. ‘Almost everything I hear 
or see about him in my researches,” writes 
Mr. Downey to a friend, ‘‘redounds to his 
credit.” In addition to the books I have 
named Mr. Downey is responsible for a book 
that will shortly appear entitled A7z//arney 
Lakes and Fells—to be published by his firm, 


AX friend of mine who edits a literary journal 

tells me of an amusing experience. A 
lady pressed him to give her some reviewing, 
and he yielded to her importunity. She called 
again for more books and urged in support of 
her claim that a friend of hers had casually 
seen in the paper in question the notice she 
had written of a particular book, and on the 
strength of it had ordered a copy. It hap- 
pened that the editor could not just then 
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comply with her request, but on her departure 
it occurred to him to look up the record re- 
ferred to which had been so successful in 
securing a purchaser of the book. To his 
surprise he found thaf the review had not yet 
appzared, but was in the “over matter” ! 


r. George Douglas Brown, whose House 
with the Green Shutters is attracting 
attention as a powerful representation of the 
reverse side of the kailyard medal, is well 
qualified to take up the martle of Galt, being 
himself an Ayrshire man. He comes of 
farming stock in the parish of Ochiltree. At 
Glasgow University he distinguished himself 
in English, came out successful from the 
quaint ceremonial competition for the Black- 
stone gold medalin Greek, and graduated with 
a Classical first. A Snell exhibition took him 
from Gilmorehill to Balliol, where he was 
duly placed in the first class in ‘ Mods,” 
and then like sundry other Snell exhibitioners, 
of whom Mr. Saunders, the 7%zes correspon- 
dent at Berlin, is one, he slacked off in that 
academic satiety which Clough depicts and 
took a third in “ Greats.” 


Fa the last few years Mr. Brown has been 

in London, and amongst other work 
has acted as literary adviset to Mr. John 
Macqueen. If the Z%mes reviewer who 
was kept out of bed by Zhe House with 
the Green Shutters be Mr, Andrew Lang— 
and the disquisition on the comparative 
philology of “rhone,” not to mention other 
interesting paralegomena seem to point un- 
mistakably to Mr. Lang’s pen—then the 
casual concurrence of reviewer and reviewed 


MR. EDWARD DOWNEY 


Publisher and author 


turns out quite a happy coincidence, for 
Mr. Lang was himself a Snell exhibitioner (as 
have been many other famous men, from ' 
Adam Smith to Sir Henry Craik) exactly 


thirty years before “ George Douglas.” 
Harry Quilter, whose publication of 


Ye 

M What's What has been one of the 
most marked of recent literary excitements, is 
the son of the late William Quilter, first presi- 
dent of the Society of Accountants. He has 
the advantage over most of his brethren of 
the pen and the pallet of infinite riches. Mr, 
Quilter has worked hard all the same. He 
has exhibited in oil and in water colours, pub- 
lished volumes in verse and prose, and edited 
the Universal Review, in which he placed a 
fine assortment of literary and artistic work. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


London Stereoscopic Co, 
MR. GILLETTE AS ‘‘SHERLOCK HOLMES” AT THE LYCEUM 


Mr, Gillette will be one of the guests at the O. P. Club ladies’ dinner at the Criterion Theatre on Sunday, December 15, and will respond to the toast of the American 
guests, This picture represents Sherlock in his room at his lodgings in Baker Street thinking how he can outwit Professor Moriarty 
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Miss Beatrice Ferrar. Comedienne. 


Bassano 


Miss Beatrice Ferrar, who is to appear in The Twin Sister at the Duke of York's Theatre, is one of the most brilliant comediennes we have 
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Miss Kate Cutler of the Lyric Theatre. 


Londvn Stereoscupc Co. 


Miss Kate Cutler, who is the wife of Mr. Sydney Ellison, the Stage manager at the Lyric Theatre, will appear in the successor to The Silver Slipper 


, 
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REVIVAL OF 
Mr, Albert Whelan as “ Mr, Bronson” 


Fpeke revival of Zhe Belle of New York at 
the Century Theatre cannot be called 
a success. It lacks that daring dash of 
the original production which made us open 
ou: eyes at the amazing energies of American 
musical comedy folk, and is peculiarly weak 
in its women. Miss Madge Lessing is pretty, 
but she lacks even the distinction of Miss 
Edna May. Miss Irene Perry simply throws 
away the part of Fifi which was formerly pre- 
sented with such individuality by Miss Phyllis 
Rankin. The Harry Bronson of Mr. Philip 
Leslie is thin, while we miss Mr. Frank 
Lawton, although his successor is not bad in 
his way. Mr. Albert Whelan, the new Bron? 
son, is the best of the newcomers. By far 
the most artistic feature of the revival is Mr. 
James Sullivan’s polite lunatic, which is never 
overdone. The hit of the first night was 
Miss Elfie Fay as Mamie Clancy; she 
certainly does not lack vigour and that goes a 
far way. The chorus is of indifferent quality 
and the dressing is not particularly taking. 


Ellis 


MR. DAN LENO 


The first music-hall artist who ever appeared before 
a British Sovereign 


“THE BELLE OF NEW YORK” 
The Portuguese twins 


PLAYNOTES. 


iss Beatrice Ferrar, who is to appear in 
The Twin Sister at the Duke of 
York’s, made her first appearance on the stage 
at a time when she was quite indifferent to its 
attractions as a career. In fact she had 
witnessed a theatrical performance only on 
two occasions previous to the evening on 
which she first took the part of a fairy in one 
of Mr. F. R. Benson’s productions. Her 
choice of a profession was brought about in 
this way. She was ona visit in a provincial 
city to her sister, Miss Ada Ferrar, who was at 
that time a member of Mr. Benson’s company, 
and ‘it was then suggested that she might 
come on the stage and if she liked to remain 
in the company could do so. 


iss Ferrar was well satisfied with the new 
surroundings that quickly created and 
developed in her a great taste for acting. For 
two years she toured with Mr. Benson’s com- 
pany, playing in tragedy and old comedy, 
learning a great deal, and every day liking 
her new life more. Then came a London 
engagement, a part in 7he Bride of Love, 
produced at the Lyric in 1890, followed by 
another at the same theatre in Sweet Nancy. 


‘Tre delightful years of further experience 
and success with Mr. John Hare suc- 
ceeded her engagement at the Lyric. Zady 
Bountiful, A Fool's Paradise, and School all 
gave her opportunities that were appreciated 
to learn more and more of the art that she 
had grown to love. Her interpretation of the 
character of Pamela Beechinor, the exfant 
terrible of The Manewuvres of Jane at the 
Haymarket a couple of years since, made a 
great hit. Her most recent appearance was 
at Terry’s last autumn as Paulette, the 
irrepressible heroine of The Giddy Goat. 


he versatility of this clever young actress 

is very evident. She has often been 
seriously advised to appear in,musical comedy, 
for she sings well and gives much attention to 
her voice, but her ambition ,to play a serious 
part in good comedy has not weakened. Miss 
Ferrar is not dissatisfied with the character 
parts that have enabled her to prove that she 
possesses a real gift for acting, but if she had 
her choice just now a strong emotional part 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


AT THE CENTURY THEATRE 


Mr, Harry Taft as ‘' Blinky Bill" 


would gratify her more than anything else 
could. At Drury Lane she played the heroine 
in Hearts are Trumps with marked success. 
At Terry’s she appeared in Love in Jdleness 
and The Holly Tree, and went to Sandring- 
ham when those pieces were played there. 


NTs Ferrar is a constant theatre-goer, and 
those that recognise her in an audience 
wonder how it is that she enjoys the per- 
formance so thoroughly. Asa spectator she 
is very enthusiastic. Experience has not 
weakened the illusions of the play; she can 
laugh or cry as readily as anybody. When 
acting she is always nervous. 
iss Ferrar lives in central London not far 
from the theatres of the West-end. 
Books she is fond of, but outdoor games like 
tennis and croquet are her favourite pastimes 
when the days are fine. She is a Londoner 
and with her sisters, Miss Ada and Jessie, 
represent the three members of her family that 
adopted acting as a career. 


Elliott & Fry 
MR. DURWARD LELY 


As ‘Lord Tolloller” in the original production of 
Tolanthe 
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The First Actor Honoured by King Edward. 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 


The Vaudeville company were the first theatrical troupe to be honoured by King Edward, for they were “commanded” to Sandringham on November 26 and gave 
Scrooge and Papa's Wife on the occasion of Princess Charles of Denmark's birthday . 
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“The Last of the Dandies” at Her Majesty’s. 


MR. H. B. WARNER’ AND MISS LILY BRAYTON MR. TREE AND MISS LILY HANBURY 
As Lord Raoul Ardale (Count D'Orsay's son by Lady Summershire) and his This picture shows one of the pathetic moments between Count D'Orsay and 
sweetheart, Miss Henrietta Power (who is Lady Blessington’s niece) Lady Blessington at the moment of their ruin 


London ste1eoscopic Co. 


MR. TREE MR. HARWOOD AND MR. COURTICE POUNDS MR. EDMUND MAURICE 
As D Orsay, the beau As D'Orsay's valets 


As Lord Ascott, Henrietta's suitor 
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A Study of Miss Lily Hanbury as “Lady Blessington.” 


oe 


oF ney 
eb ee 


London Stereoscopic Co. 


Miss Lily Hanbury wears a great array of costumes as Lady Blessington in The Last of the Dandies at Her Majestys Theatre, and looks very beautiful in all of them 
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The Beautiful “Old China” Ballet at the Empire. 


CUPIDON » 
Mdlle, Cora 


FORTUNE, THE COURT DANCER THE SPRITE OF THE TIMEPIECE 


Miss E. Tree Miss Gladys Thomas 


The ballet of “Old China,” a somewhat unfortunate title, at the Empire is one of the most delicate pieces of stage mounting that has 

ever been seen in London, The dresses are gorgeous without being vulgar, and the material in some of them has cost as much as £6 

a yard. Specially noticeable is the Worcester plate gowns, which are adorned with hand work, The music, by M. Wenzel, is very 
ptetty, and altogether the ballet is a success 


Hana 


THE SPRITE OF THE CLOCK WAKES THE MAID OF HONOUR 


BEAU BROCADE AND HIS DRESDEN DIVINITY, THE MARQUISE 
Miss Gladys Thomas and Miss McFarlane 


Mr. Will Bishop and Miss Ada Vincent 


The humour of “Old China” is peculiarly whimsical, for it creates topsy-turvydom in the Dresden figures on a mantelshelf pretty 

much as Mr. Gilbert himself might have created. The rise of the curtain discovers a mantelshelf with mirror, clock, and candelabra, 

set out with rare old porcelain figures, a court dandy and his fair lady, a shepherdess (Pastorelle) and her swain (Philomel). As the 

mystic hour of twelve sounds the mischievous little sprite of the timepiece awakes and rouses the other figures in turn, The dandy 

forsakes his belle marquise to flirt with Pastorelle, who, piqued by her swain’s upbraidings, escapes from the mantelshelf to seek once 
more het own land of arcadian simplicity. The next tableau shows us a glade in the realms of Arcadia 
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The Beautiful “Old China” Ballet at the Empire. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF ARCADIA FLEURETTE AND HER LOVER, COQUELICOT 
Mr. Mainwaring and Miss Hetty Hamer Mdlle, Papucci and Signor Santini 


TWO FIGURES IN ARCADIA MY LADY AND PHILOMEL, THE SHEPHERD 


Miss Hegner and Miss Collingridge Miss Ruby and Mrs. May Paston 


The disconsolate shepherdesses implore the assistance of Cupid, whose statue becomes animated, Cupid promises to avenge the lovelora 

maidens and to restore the truant, Pastorelle, tc her faithful swain, Philomel. ‘The King and his suite appear, and the Queen arriving 

in her sedan chair surprises the King in a flirtition with the marquise. Cupidon, disguised, presents Philomel, arrayed as a minstrel, 

who requests permission to entertain the court ‘vith a Watteas masque. On the conclusion of this the King asks Philomel to name his 

own reward. Philomel begs the King to command the shepherds to restore Pastorelle to him, They bring her on enthroned as Queen of 
the May, and the ballet ends in a scene of reconciliation and a joyous dance 
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A SCANDINAVIAN” PIANIST 
Miss Tora Hwass 


M: Newman’s concerts at the Albert Hall 

lack the finish of the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra. The place is really too big, and 
yet the Wagner concert on November 30 was 
very good. Miss Brema was unable to sing, 
which was unlucky, for she is quite the best 
English-speaking Wagnerian artist we have. 
She has great dramatic intelligence and a 
voice—a rare combination. 


Mes llona Eibenschutz, the popular Hun- 

garian pianist. who has been most 
welcome here since she was introduced to us 
over ten years ago by Madame Schumann, was 
born in Buda Pesth in 1872. Before she was 
six she had made her ‘first public appearance 
in Vienna. She studied at the Conservatoire 
there under Professor Schmidt for about six 
years, and then made an extensive tour in 
Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Russia, and also played with much 
success in Paris, but a year later she entered 
upon a course of serious study with Madame 
Schumann and was not heard again in public 
until her great teacher launched her upon the 
world with the highest possible credentials. 
Since then she has made a world-wide repu- 
tation, and as well as having played all over 
the Continent has been “commanded” by 
almost all the crowned heads of Europe, being 
a great favourite with the late Queen Victoria, 
the Queen of Denmark, the Empress Frederick, 
and the King of Sweden. Miss Eibenschutz, 
who has given us only one recital this winter, 
played on two beautiful Broadways, one of 
them designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 


SIGNOR PIETRAPERTOSA—MANDOLINIST 


- Stockholm. 


AN ITALIAN SINGER 
Signorina Lina Fattori 


In the 
Concert-room. 


MISS MARIE BREMA 


Mit Tora Hwass, the Swedish pianist, who 

from her simple and unaffected style 
and fine technique is always a welcome visitor, 
gave her first recital this season on Decem- 
ber 3. She received her early instruction in 
music from the Swedish composer, J. A. 
Josephson, after which she worked for five 
years in the Royal Academy of Music in 
Then she went to Paris and 
studied under M. Ludwig Breitner and then 
on to Copenhagen for further work under Pro- 
fessor Franz Neruda, the brother of Lady 
Hallé. Miss Hwass is well known in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Germany, and has played in 
Copenhagen constantly at the Neruda con- 
certs. IfI mistake not her first appearance 
in London was about five years ago. 
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A HUNGARIAN PIANIST 
Miss Eibenschutz 


S Bnorina Lina Fattori, who gave her first: 

public concert at the Queen’s Gate Hall, 
South Kensington, on December 3, gave a 
concert some months ago under the patronage 
of Count de Manin, which function, though 
more or less a private one, was voted’a great 
success. Miss Fattori possesses a clear 
soprano voice of much sweetness, while the 
intensity of feeling which she infuses in her 
interpretation of Italian music adds a peculiar 
charm to her renderings. 


Signor J. Pietrapertosa, who has demon- 
strated the possibilities of the mandoline 
to be regarded as a really musical instrument,. 
came to London from Paris, where he has held 
the post of mandolinist to the Opera House. 
He was born in Naples and studied under 
the famous maestro, Mercadante. Besides- 
possessing such wonderful skill in expressing- 
such difficult music within the limit of this. 
instrument Signor Pietrapertosa is a com- 
poser with a distinct gift for melody. He has,. 
moreover, composed a concerto for the mando- 
line which has been played by M. Colonne’s. 
orchestra and which reveals much solid: 
musicianship. _ Some of his songs which 
formed part of delightful programme at his 
recital were specially interesting. In Paris he- 
was known as the “ Mandoline King.” 
ee Hallé’s appointment as the Queen’s- 
violinist is a well-earned merit to a 
delicate, if not a profound, artist. The Queen: 
is devoted to music, and. we may expect to find’ 
music more honoured in the reign of King. 
Edward than in the Victorian epoch. 


Barvaud 
VIOLINIST 


LADY HALLE--THE QUEEN’S 
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Mr WLavery’s Portrait of Mrs. Brown Potter. 


THE ACTRESS 


tures of the Inter- Mrs. Brown Potter (née Cora Urquhart) was born in New Orleans and made 
3 , Picce Mr. John Lave R.S.A., was born in her‘début as a professiona. actress at the Haymarket Theatre in March, 1886. 
Belfast (18 studied art in Glasgow, and lives in London She has made London her headquarters 
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-A London Welcome to an Australian Singer. 


Fellowes Willson 


Miss Amy Castles, the new soprano, who made her début at St. James's Hall on November 19, was embowered with wreaths by her admirers, for she comes from 
Australia, the land of enthusiasm, She was born in Melbourne less than twenty years ago 
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Pethaes the wood was as green and beau- 

tiful as fairyland. Humphrey said so, 
and I daresay he was right ; but that morning 
it seemed to me to be full of flies and very 
damp underfoot. He also said, I remember, 
that the little dew-sparkles which covered 
everything and made it impossible for one to 
sit on the grass were prettier than a queen’s 
diamonds, and that I was the Princess of 
Spring with the wood for a green enchanted 
palace ! So you see he was only a poet and 
not to be held accountable for the things he 
said. 

Humphrey is my lover, and I really try 
very hard to see things as he does and to 
look interested when he reads to me and tries 
to develop my mind, but I am afraid I shall 
never have what he calls “the poet’s eye for 
true beauty,” and I don’t want much to have 
my mind developed. It is very nice to be 
made love to by a poet because they can 
always think of such pretty things to say, and 
Humphrey never fails to cheer me up when 
he tells me that my eyes are “twin seas of 
light” and “the colour of heaven’s own blue,” 
while my cheeks are “the war of the lily and 
the rose.” He even praises my hair when he 
is in a very romantic frame of mind, but 
although it is certainly very long and thick 
the colour is bright flaring red, and I don’t 
know how he can bear to be so untruthful 
even to please me. 

The singing of the birds, which Humphrey 
calls the finest music in the world, only aggra- 
vated me that morning, and I felt that if 
something nice didn’t happen very soon I 
should break down and cry like a baby, for- 
getting altogether that I was eighteen in May 
and engaged to be, married. 

1 sat down on the fallen tree where I 
always met Humphrey, though I felt sure it 
was damp and knew the green would come 
off on my clean muslin. I must have been 
quite reckless that morning, and I know I 
stared at a silly squirrel in a tree opposite in 
a frame of mind which was gloomy and 
almost murderous. 

Then, as if things weren’t bad enough, 
Humphrey was late, and I told myself 
savagely that it was a good thing / hadn’t a 
poetic nature or perhaps |, too, would forget 
everything and then what would become of 
the house and the garden? And who would 
attend to father’s meals and feed the chickens 
and the geese ? 

Presently he came sauntering along, book 
in hand as usual, and his grey eyes (¢hey are 
“seas of light” if you like !) fixed on nothing 
in particular. 

He was going straight past me, so I called 
out and he woke up at once. 

“My Princess,” he cried, “what luck to 
find you here !” 

“Luck ?” said I rather shortly. ‘ You 
appear to have forgotten that you promised 
to meet me here at nine o’clock and that it is 
now nearly a quarter to ten. You call it luck 
that lam here? It seems to me that it is 
pure luck for me that you ever came at all.” 

Humphrey came and sat down on the 
damp log beside me then, forgetting his new 
light grey suit, and was so nice and sorry 
and said such pretty things that I couldn’t 
be cross with him any more. He brought me 
a queer old ring with a green stone that he 


had picked up in some second-hand shop, 
and it fitted my middle finger exactly. I 
would rather have had a new one with dia- 
monds or opals, of course, but I didn’t say 
so, and easily made him believe that I was 
very pleased indeed. However, even the ring 
and the nice things he kept on saying couldn’t 
remove the load of care from my heart, and 
presently my sweetheart noticed that I looked 
gloomy and didn’t talk as much as usual, and 
he began to ask questions. 

“There is a cloud over the sunshine of 
your eyes,” he said ; and I couldn’t help feeling 
that it was a nice way of telling me that I 
was in a bad temper. 

“Tama most unhappy girl,” I said ; and 
Humphrey looked quite concerned and forgot 
to be poetical. 

“‘ What is it, darling ?” he asked tenderly. 
“Ts the parson ill again, or has he found out 
about to-morrow and forbidden you to go?” 

The parson is my father, and he is always 
fancying that he is ill. 

“Tt isn’t the parson,” I said sadly. ‘‘ For 
a wonder, he is quite well this week, and he 
never forbids me to do anything. But—” I 
went on despairingly, ‘‘you have hit it for 
once, Humphrey; I can’t come to-morrow, 
and you must invent an excuse to your 
mother.” 

My lover grew quite alarmed, and held my 
face between his hands to have a good look 
at it. 

‘You are not ill yourself?” he cried. 

“Good heavens, no! Iam neverill. It 
is something far, far worse than that, and I 
can’t tell you what.” 

“Darling,” he said gravely, “you ought 
to tell me everything. If you have any 
trouble you ought to let me shareit and we 
can be unhappy together.” 

Humphrey makes love beautifully, but I 
couldn’t help smiling to myself at the idea of 
his sharing ¢/7zs trouble. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said hastily. “It is 
no good trying to make me tell you. 1 can’t 
go and there’s an end of it. I am not going 
to disgrace your mother, so if you want to 
help me you must make up something to 
explain to her.” 

He didn’t say anything for some time, 
but he looked hurt, and I could see that he 
was thinking very deeply. Presently, how- 
ever, an idea came to him and he actually 
laughed. It made me very angry and I don’t 
know how he could. 

“Disgrace my mother ?” he said slowly. 
“T think I begin to see daylight. Is it—I 
can’t believe that my Princess is quite such a 
baby as that, but I really think I have found 
your poor little reason—is it because you 
haven’t got a smart enough frock ? ” 

“Tt is nothing of the kind,” I cried hastily, 
but he laughed again and didn’t take any 
notice of what I said, and went on :— 

“T really believe I am right,” he said. 
“Dearest, you can’t be so ridiculous as that. 
If you only knew. No one will look at your 
frock when they have once seen your face. 
What does a shabby gown matter if you have 
the prettiest face in the world ?” 

I don’t like being laughed at, and I felt 
that Humphrey would zevery understand. 

“When you have quite finished,” I said, 
trying to be cold and distant, which was not 
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easy while his arm was round me, “when 
you have quite finished perhaps you will 
listen to what I am saying. You are quite 
wrong about the frock. I have got a new 
one—a very pretty one indeed. Aunt Mar- 
garet sent it to me; it is white muslin with 
buttercups on it, and it is partly that which. 
makes me so disappointed that I can’t go, 
because I look nice in it and I want to wear 
it very much indeed. It is something quite,. 
quite different, so you had better go home 
and make up something to tell your mother. 
You know what a good imagination you have, 
and if your conscience makes you feel uneasy 
about it you can call it the poetic licence. 
After all, you say much more untruthful 
things than that about my eyes and hair and 
complexion, don’t you ?” 

Humphrey didn’t look pleased, but I can’t 
help it. One must be candid sometimes, and 
I was very miserable that morning. He took 
my hand in his and began to stroke it gently, 
but I snatched it away. 

“Tam not a cat!” I said crossly, “so you. 
needn’t stroke me. I am going home to see 
to father and jthe chickens and you can talk 
to your beloved birds and squirrels instead of 
me, and tell them that you are engaged to a 
horrid, bad-tempered, miserable girl!” The 
tears came at last, and I had a good cry on 
Humphrey’s new grey shoulder, while he 
waited, like the darling he was, till 1 had 
finished. 

“It’s not the frock!” I sobbed, “and it’s. 
not father. It’s—it’s—oh, Humphrey, it’s 
this |” 

I pushed my right foot in front of .my 
sweetheart’s astonished eyes, and he couldn’t 
help seeing at once what it was that was. 
making me so miserable, 

“Tt’s the only pair I’ve got,” I cried, “ and. 
I can’t go in those, canI? I never have any 
money, and, oh, Humphrey, I do wear out 
such a lot of shoes! They are the worry of 
my life, but I thought I could polish them up: 
to look respectable at least till this morning 
when I found that this one had come undone 
all down the side, and my stocking shows 
through. Would your mother be pleased to: 
see that, do you think? No,” I went on 
hastily stopping him, for I know what he was. 
going to say, “it’s no good saying that the 
shoe doesn’t matter when it holds a perfect 
little foot. Holes matter anywhere, and I 
can’t go!” 

“But you must have some shoes to wear 
about the place,” Humphrey said, looking at 
me so pitifully that I wished he wouldn’t. 
“Do you propose to go barefoot for the rest of 
your life ?” 

“No!” I tried to be dignified, but after 
my humiliating confession it was not easy. 
“1 shall send them to James Simms in the 
village to be patched, and 1 must wear my 
slippers till it is done. He always takes a 
week, and oh, Humphrey, you don’t know 
what awful patches he puts on.” 

“JT can quite imagine them,” he said 
smilingly. ‘As big as the shoe, I expect. 
Poor little girl, it is a hard case, but I suppose 
it can’t be got over. Considering that my 
mother is giving the garden party entirely in 
your honour your absence will be a little 
difficult toexplain. But, as you say, the poet’s 
licence will carry one honourably a good way,. 
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and I must make the best of a bad job, I 
expect I had better go and begin at once. I 
won’t keep you any longer from the parson 
and the poultry.” 

He was rather a long time saying good- 
bye, but when he had gone I forgot all about 
father and the geese and stayed on the log, 
bewailing my unhappy poverty, wondering 
why people had to wear shoes and stockings 
at all in the summer-time, and half wishing I 
had not been beguiled into telling my lover 
the whole disgraceful truth. 

“He is a dear,” I said to myself, ‘and it 
doesn’t really matter a bit ; but oh, I do hope 
he won’t tell his mother.” 

The ring he had given me that morning 
was still on my finger and I slipped it off to 
look at it thoroughly. It was old, and the 
pattern engraved on the gold was almost worn 
away. I noticed that there was an inscription 
inside and with some curiosity spelled it out 
to this ; “ Rubbe thrice, wishe once, winne all.” 

“Tt’s a real old wishing ring,” I said to 
myself. ‘I wonder if Humphrey knew! I 
am not at all superstitious, of course, but I 
couldn’t help feeling that there might be some- 
thing in it. At any rate there was no harm 
in trying, and I might as well do it as not. I 
held it respectfully in the palm of my hand 
and wondered what I wanted most, but I am 
ashamed to say that the first thing that came 
into my head was shoes. I rubbed the stone 
softly with one finger and said under my 
breath half solemnly, trying to keep from 
laughing, “I wish for as many pairs of shoes 
as 1 can wear in my whole life.” 


Directly I had finished saying it it struck - 


me that I had wasted a very good chance. 
Of course I ought to have wished for money 
straight out and that would have meant frocks 
and hats and nice things to eat as well as 
shoes ; but it was too late now, and perhaps 
there was not anything in the silly old ring 
after all. Anyway I was wasting my time 
out here in the wood when there were a 
thousand-and-one things in the house waiting 
to be done, and I felt guiltily that I had been 
performing a wrong and heathenish action 
and one totally unbefitting a parson’s 
daughter. 

That night I cried myself to sleep and 
dreamed that Humphrey was trying to make 
me go to the garden party with a beryl ring on 
my right foot instead of a shoe, and I came 
down the next morning with a heart full of 
gloomy despair. It was only six o’clock and 
Martha Ellen, the incapable old woman whom 
we kept solely for the credit of the parsonage, 
and who never did any work to speak of, had 
not come down to muddle about the kitchen 
while I cooked the breakfast, so I thought I 
would have a run round the garden before I 
began to work, and opened the side door to 
go out. 

The fresh sweet air rushed in to meet me, but 
I stepped back into the dark passage with a cry 
of wonder and my heart beat fast and sicken- 
ingly as I thought of my wish. 

In the very middle of the red stone step 
stood a little pair of new, shining buckled 
shoes, and I knew that the ring was a real 
magic ring and that my wish had been 
granted, 

But had it been granted? I had wished 
for enough shoes to last my lifetime—here 
was one solitary pair; a very nice pair, it 
was true, and no doubt most expensive, but 
still only one pair, and beautiful as they were 
I couldn’t be expected to make them last very 
long. Perhaps the spirit of the ring thought 
I was extravagant and didn’t mean to give 


me a second pair till the first were finished, 
but it seemed strange that a magic ring should 
be so thoughtful. 

I picked the left shoe up and tried it on. 
It fitted perfectly, and was lined with the 
daintiest of pale yellow kid, with a gold 
inscription on the inside sole in some un~- 
known tongue. I have had no education to 
speak of, except what I have picked up from 
novels and the poetry Humphrey reads to me, 
so I couldn’t be expected to understand this, 
which no doubt was Arabic or Sanscrit or 
Persian, or whatever is the favourite language 
of the people of the other side. When I 
tell you that I can’t even understand French 
or German you will not be surprised to hear 
that the message in the shoe remained a 
mystery to me. 

It was very strange that there was only 
one pair. It seemed such a poor way of 
doing things, such half-hearted generosity in 
the spirit of a beryl ring; and I sat down on 
one of the little green seats in the porch and 
put the shoes on the other, the better to 
admire their radiant polished beauty and the 
delightful little steel buckles on the insteps. 

Suddenly a reason for their solitude flashed 
into my mind, and I felt at once in my heart 
that it was the true one. 

There was only one pair of shoes for me 
because I should only need one pair. I had 
wished for as many pairs as would last me 
my whole life, and the spirit of the ring, to 
whom the future was no doubt an open 
book, had foreseen that one pair would be 
enough. 

I was going to die young ! 

I leant back against the virginia creeper 
which covered the green trellis, stunned and 
awed by the horrible suggestiveness of that 
lovely shining couple, and calculated with 
deadly exactitude how long it would take me 
to wear them out. 

Three months at the very most. It was 
July now, and I should die in October—in 
chrysanthemum-time—and I said to myself 
that if it was true, and I had to die young and 
beautiful, I hoped it would happen before the 
harvest festival. 1 do not like decorating the 
church with father’s Sunday school teachers. 

I began to feel very sorry for father and 
Humphrey. Father would feel it very much 
at first, 1 knew, when he found there was no 
one to do things and attend to his meals and 
keep Martha Ellen out of his study, but it 
would break Humphrey’s heart. 

I pictured myself lying—a straight, white 
figure on a snowy bed (at the end of Septem- 
ber I would begin to keep my room tidy)—with 
trails of crimson and yellow creepers, and all 
the best Japanese chrysanthemums from 
Humphrey’s mother’s greenhouse, tenderly 
laid round me by my sweetheart’s heartbroken 
but still poetic hand ; and I felt that there 
were some compensations even for an early 
death, and only regretted that I should not be 
there to see that touching sight and to hear all 
the nice things they said about me. 

How sorry Martha Ellen would be for the 
disrespectful way in which she had always 
treated me, and how beautifully father would 
allude to me in his sermon the Sunday after. 

Indeed, I was beginning to feel quite 
pleased about it till I looked at the shoes 
again and realised quite suddenly what it 
really meant. To begin with, I should have 
to leave the house and the garden, and 
although it was a great bother and a waste of 
time when I wanted to be with Humphrey I 
really loved it all dearly, while the thought of 
the poor old parson pottering about without 
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his little right hand to take care of him and 
remind him of his sermons made the tears 
come into my eyes. Then the thought of 
Humphrey drove them away, and my grief 
grew too deep for idle tears. 

How could I leave my lover? How 
would he live without me, and how could I 
die without him ? A wild thought seized me of 
asking him to come with me to that unknown 
land which loomed so terribly near, and of 
sentimentally dying in each other’s arms, but 
I put that away at once. Humphrey was too 
honourable. Besides, his mother loved him, 
and he loved her, although I don’t see how 
he could. 

“Perhaps it isn’t true after all,” I cried, 
“and perhaps nothing will happen in October 
except the festival. Nothing ever occurs to 
put that off.” . 

Then I saw the shoes, and I knew in my 
heart of hearts that they had brought my 
death warrant. 

I got up and put them away in the parlour 
which we never used, and began my work, 
making up my mind that I wouldn’t tell any- 
one till I had broken it to Humphrey; so 
after: breakfast I went into the wood again, 
and found him for a wonder the first at our 
trysting place. 

I carried the shoes in my left hand, and I 
pointed to them sadly with my right as an 
introduction to my solemn tidings. 

“Do you see these shoes?” I asked, and 
Humphrey actually laughed. 

“Yes,” he said, “of course I do. 
not blind. Do you like them ?” 

“Don’t laugh,” I whispered in a broken 
voice. ‘‘ You will be sorry if you do. Do 
you know what these shoes mean ?” 

“Yes,” he said, trying to look grave, ‘ of 
course Ido. They mean that you’ll be able 
to come to my mother’s party this afternoon, 
don’t they ?” 

I laid my hand on his arm. : 

“J must begin to think of other things 
than parties now,” I said. ‘ Sitdown, Hum- 
phrey, and listen to me quietly. You will 
need all your strength to bear what I am 
going to tell you.’’ 

He did as he was told without a word, and 
very gently I told him everything (except the 
part about the straight white figure and the 
chrysanthemums), and when I had finished 
he laughed out loud and kissed me again. 

What a baby!” he said. ‘And then 
you dare to talk about my imagination ! It’s 
a pity you didn’t look inside the shoes. You 
might have found an explanation there.” 

“I did look inside one of them,” said I, 
wondering what he was driving at. 

“Then it was the wrong one.” He held 
out the right shoe to me and I put my hand in 
it. There was something hard there certainly, 
and I tore out a rolled-up screw of paper and 
opened it, still wondering what it all meant. 
It was in Humphrey’s own dear illegible 
writing, and this is what it said :— 

“T have solved the difficulty for my 
Princess and brought my love a fairing. I 
lay my glass slippers at the. feet of the sweetest 
Cinderella in the world.” 

I looked up from the paper to find that 
Humphrey was still laughing at me, but this 
time I laughed too. 

“ What does this mean?” I asked, point- 
ing to the gilt letters on the sole which had 
puzzled me. 

“T am afraid my poor little Princess is a 
dunce,” said Humphrey, taking me in his 
arms, shoes and all. “It only means that 
the enchanted shoes were made in Paris.” 
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(3 Wee steals my purse steals 
trash” at this eventful 
season of the year. Every Christ- 
mas the claims of my friends and 
acquaintances seem to increase and 
multiply, and nowadays my list of 
Christmas presents has swelled to 
such alarming proportions that I am 
reminded of the dear old legend of 
“The House that Jack Built,” or the 
corresponding story of the piggy who 
would not get over the style, which 
increases by a line in every verse. 

In time, I presume, I shall be 
obliged to go in rags that the claims 
of friends and acquaintances may be satisfied ; 
but being an early shopper I have at least the 
pleasing satisfaction of knowing that I have 
secured the worm and skimmed the cream of 
Christmas presents in the various West-end 
houses. 

For the purchaser who is really knowledge- 
able there are extraordinary opportunities for 
supplying all wants, for this year the particular 
deity who is responsible for inventive genius 
has been busier than ever, and I can honestly 
say that I have not seen a single article that 
I can put into the category of “ rubbish.” 

I shall never forget the sapient advice of a 
certain dear old lady with grey ringlets and a 
“curtain ” to her cap, given to me many years 
ago ina delightful “ Jane Austen” bedroom 
of the old school. 

“ Choose your gifts, my dear, as you would 


Electro-plated bonbon dish 
At Peter Robinson’s, Oxford Street 


Lady's purse and card case combined 


At Peter Robinson's, Oxford Street 


choose the friends themselves—for their sterling 
and wearable qualities. Let them coincide 
with the tastes of the recipient, let them come 
to him at the psychological moment that they 
are needed, and be of sufficient durability 
to stay with him, so that day by day and 
month by month they may grow fragrant 
with precious memories like the jar which has 
held its burden of rose leaves recalls the past 
happinesses of old times.” 

At Peter Robinson’s (Oxford Street) there 
is such a vast supply of gifts of all sorts from 
which to make your choice that one finds 
oneself in that delightful, although at the 
same time perplexing, situation known as 
embarras de richesses. At the supreme 
moment when we are called upon to decide 
“once and for all,” as the children say, the 
distracting knowledge that you will be equally 
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Fan of white gauze and lace appliqué 
At Peter Robinson's, Oxford Street 


happy in choosing at least half-a-dozen 
articles for one person is enough to “ give us 
pause ” and tempt us to change our minds a 
dozen times over. Exclusively the design of this 
firm and made for them alone is the combined 
purse and card case illustrated on this page. 
It is of powder-blue crushed morocco mounted 
in silver with beautifully enamelled pheasants 
in natural colours—one of the most delicious 
pieces of work it has been my privilege to 
examine. It is only 35s., too, and as you will 
see it nowhere else it is well worth your while 
to make a note of it. 

I think I am equally safe in asserting that 
the steel hand-bag is another article which is 
likely to disappear with the speed of the 
proverbial “hot cakes,” and this is quite a 
new design with a mount of most artistic per- 
suasion and a roomy interior; each bead is 
sewn on by hand thereby ensuring for the bag 
a long life, while the price is 27s. 6d., or in a 
smaller size 21s. 

Then, too, lest you may be inclined to be 
sceptical as to the qualities of any article at 
so low a price as Is. 6d., 1 have inserted an 
illustration of an electro-plated bonbon dish, 
chased and pierced at that figure. Half-a- 
dozen, or even four, of these will probably give 
great pleasure to your friends, and there is 
surely no reason why you should condemn them 
on the ground that they are so attainable. 

Possibly you may be equally censorious 
regarding the hall-marked silver frame, in 
oblong, oval, or heart shape, which is attract- 
ing an immense amount of attention at 
5s. gd., but this also I feel sure that you 
have only to see to admire ; and the same 
may be said of the fan illustrated here of 
white gauze and lace appliqué, with painted 
flowers and spangles at 7s. 11d., which is also 
sold in black and is only one instance out of a 
multiplicity of lovely ostrich feather, gauze, or 
lace specimens in the fan department. 

I am probably guilty of repeating myself 
when I say that I believe, so implicitly, too, 
in the particular charm which adheres to a 
gift of furniture for our drawing-rooms or 
boudoirs. Our rooms become so much a part 
of ourselves and our daily life that it seems 
singularly appropriate we should see our friends 
in the things around us ; and I once knew a 
woman of fashion, now, alas, gone over to the 
great majority, whose private sitting-room was 
full of loving mementoes of this kind—a kind 
of temple consecrated to the cause of friend- 
ship. In Gill and Reigate’s wonderful show- 
rooms at 77 to 85, Oxford Street, you may 
pick up any number of exquisite pieces in the 
shape of tables, chairs, secretaires, clocks, &c., 
at exceedingly moderate prices and in all 
styles and periods, my own choice in the 
matter of presents being a little mahogany 
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Sutherland table with twisted legs, 
an ideal afternoon tea table, dzen 
entendu, for £2 7s. 6d., and a 
mahogany tray at the moderate price 
of 11s. 6d., not to speak of quite 
half-a-dozen pieces of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, or inlaid satinwood. 

One of the most sensational 
sights of the winter months will 
doubtless be the suite of French 
rooms in these showrooms, The 
craze for furniture and decoration of 
the Louis periods is so widespread 
that people will doubtless make a 
point of going to see them if only 
to glean some valuable knowledge on the 
point of accuracy. The rooms, or sections 
of rooms, which date from the period of 
Louis XIV., are arranged round a centre hall 
or court, each room being dealt with in so 
absolutely true and enlightened a manner as 
to partake of the actual spirit of the times. 
There is not a single item overlooked, from the 
hinges on the doors and windows to the plate 
and glass on the tables, and the object lesson 
supplied by the transition of one period 
to another is worth more to the student 
of decoration than all the tomes in the British 
Museum that were ever written on the sub- 
ject. The whole has been carried out by French 
workmen, and I am inclined to think that 
many people who have “lumped” the various 
periods of ornate French art from Louis XIII. 


Real steel hand-beaded bag 


At Peter Robinson's, Oxfurd Street 


to the days of the Empire w.ll owe a debt of 
gratitude to this firm for having guided their 
feet over some very difficult places. 

The beautiful Christofle plate, which is 
to be seen in these rooms carried out in all 
the designs of the times, is likely to have 
quite a success this Christmas. It is made 
at a certain great house in Paris, and will 
be quite the newest thing—if I may use 
such a term when referring to designs which 
date back so many years—in twentieth-century 
table decoration, and can only be procured in 
England at Gill and Reigate’s ; and the delight 
of following out a certain style of decoration 
will be considerably enhanced when we can 
actually make ourdinner tables subordinate 
to it at will. 
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early everyone nowadays 
goes about with a dainty 

little scent ball charm attached 
to her watch, muff chain, or 
bracelet. Some of these are 
simply of chased gold or silver, 
the latter at the modest price of 
5s. and the former from 2!Is. 
Others are studded with tur- 
quoises of varying sizes, and 
others, again, are set with the 
queen of gems. These, as all 
the world is well aware—that por- 
tion of the world, at least, who 
are interested in the delightful 
accessories of dress which make 
pretty and appropriate little gifts 
—are the registered invention 
and design of the Alexander Clark Manu- 
facturing Company of 188, Oxford Street, 
W., and theirs are the prices I have quoted 
above. Each ball contains a woollen pad 
saturated with scent and perforated to allow 
the air to pass through, and is so manu- 
factured that it can be opened in half to 
admit of the pad being changed. The lucky 
pig scent charm shown as an illustrat on 
and filled with everlasting scent likewise 
originated at this firm, and whether or no it 
acts asa mascot to the recipient we are all 
weak enough to appreciate some “ mute in- 


Alexandra carriage ‘‘At Home” book 


and I can but hope you will go 


Hammered silver sealing set 
At the Alexander Clark Manufacturing Company's 


Then, as a handsome addition to the 
writing table, | should like to call your atten- 
tion to the hammered silver sealing set with 
seal, sealing-wax holder, paper-knife, and 
matchbox in a case of the best morocco at 


£2 5s. 6d. What a boon, if only to save 
the distracted hunt after the requisites for 
sealing, which always seem to me to be 
dispersed all over the house instead of 


gathered together in orderly unison, as in the 
case of writing paper, blotting pad, ink, &c., 
which are usually carefully returned to their 
places. 


Lucky pig scent charm 
At the Alexander Clark Manufacturing Company's 


and see for yourself, or if that is 
out of the question write at once 
for the illustrated and priced 
catalogue which the Alexander 
Clark Manufacturing Company 
will send you. 

If, as we read in the Christ- 
mas books of the old school, the 
ghosts all walk abroad on ' 
Christmas Eve after the last 
stroke of midnight has sounded, 
they will surely appear without 
fail in the showrooms of Gregory 
and Co., 19, Old Cavendish 
Street, W. Clad inthe garments 
of various bygone periods and 
many different nationalities they 
will take their places silently among the relics 
of the past in the shape of old furniture which 
are’ to be seen there, and doubtless ponder 
upon the mutability of man as compared with 
his own handiwork. 

For Gregorys have gathered together as 
fascinating a collection of Christmas and New 
Year presents as you could wish to see, both 
in antique and modern furniture ; and with 
their showrooms so conveniently situated in 
the most get-at-able quarter of London it would 
be worth your while to look in and examine 
them for yourself. There are chairs and book- 


New hook-and-eye bracelet 


sensate thing” upon which to hang 
our foolish little superstitions, and “lucky” 
gifts are exceedingly popular just now. 
It is just as well for us, therefore, to pin 
our faith to such an exceptionally dainty 
trifle as the lucky pig, particularly as the price 
is only from £r 1s. 6d., or in plain gold 15s. 
Another-novelty for which we have to thank 
the powers that be at 188, Oxford Street, is 
the new hook-and-eye bracelet in solid gold 
which you will see on this page. Its flexi- 
bility is one of its credentials, not to’speak of 
its adaptability to receive any number of 
charms in the manner of the Red Indians—I 
think they were—who in the days of our child- 
hood were represented with a cargo of scalps 
suspended from their belts. 

And who would not wish to be a smoker 
when they see the luxurious cigar and 
cigarette cabinet for the smoking-room, as 
shown here. It is made of the finest quality 
polished oak, mounted in electro-plate or 
silver, with two little ash trays fitted into the 
cover, a couple of cigar cutters, and a match 
stand ; and in case our illustration does not 
convey much idea as to the size I must tell 
you that when closed it is 15} in. by 6 in., 
the price with electro plated mounts being £5, 
or with solid silver, £14. 


Another exceedingly happy gift is the 
Alexandra carriage ‘‘At Home” book shown 
on this page, manufactured of the finest 
crocodile and lined with watered silk, with 
chised and pierced silver mounts, while it is 
capacious enough to be supplied with three 
pockets for visiting cards as well as a ‘‘ Where 
is It ?” anda silver-mounted pencil, and is quite 
sufficiently large and important to prevent any 
danger of it slipping behind cushions and 
into impossible places at the moment when 
the mandate ‘‘not at home” has gone forth. 
It is only £1 12s, 6d., too, which | am sure 
you will agree is nothing if not reasonable ; 


Cigar and cigarette cabinet 


At the Alexander Clark Manufacturing Company's 
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cases of the ti ne when the skill of Chippendale 
was at its best and examples of Sheraton’s 
art in the shape of cabinets, tables, and other 
pieces, while even more to the taste of some 
people is the quaint Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire furniture from substantial old farmhouses 
of the days when the sons of the soil knew 
how to turn up gold with their spades and 
hoes. There are, besides, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean chests—I wonder how many sccrets 
they have held in their day — and won- 
derful Persian, Italian, and German cabinets ; 
while you will find there, too, some original 
rout chairs from the Bath assembly rooms 
that have held many a languid dandy or 


4. shrill-voiced fashionable dame, and beauti- 
fully inlaid clocks of the days of Queen Anne. 


In addition I must also call your attention to 
fine specimens of old European and English 
china, and blue and white Nankin. 

As regards the modern stock it is equally 
varied, and so wonderful are the reproductions 
of the old designs in these enlightened days 
that to many people the difference is quite 
imperceptible, and even the connoisseur finds 
it sufficiently puzzling to decide definitely 
between them, while you may take your choice 
at Gregory’s out of an immense selection of 
delightful easy chairs. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


pies but not quite, is Madame la Mode 

ruled out of court during the week or 
two surrounding the festival’ of Christmas. 
Just as in August she enjoys a short respite 
for the harvesting of new suggestions, at 
Christmas-time she takes another brief vaca- 
tion and rests from her herculean labours of 
previous weeks so that her crop of ideas may 
come to fruition before giving place to new 
ones. The most unmistakable “outward 
and visible sign” of her late industry—in 
these days when everyone is out and about 
‘on shopping intent—is the beauty and origi- 
nality of our walking and driving coats. The 
former are a little less ornate, a trifle more 
workmanlike than the latter, although into 
every one of them detail and elaboration have 
insidiously crept, and in Paris they run up to 
almost any figure. 


saw a novel and charming example in the 
vicinity of Bond Street the other day, 
built of hydrangea blue face 
cloth, with a shaped shoulder 
cape and facings of self- 
coloured panne partially 
covered with incrustations of 
lace, and edged with two or 
three rows of narrow silver 
braid. The Empire 
yoke was connected 
with the somewhat 
full skirts of the 
cloak by means of 
little straps of cloth, 


over a wide band of panne veiled with lace, 
the revers and cuffs being of ermine, and the 
high collar lined with the same. 


YAN soft front of silk and lace or a peep of 

something very dainty in the shape of 
a blouse is an essential to my mind with a 
coat of this kind, and here is a case where the 


importance, the sovereignty I was almost 
going to say, of detail comes in. 


EE he woman who can add a subtle charm to 

her toilette by a twist of lace and a 
bunch of exactly the right shade of violets 
fastened in to the front of her sable or chin- 
chilla stole, who can see at a glance when 
her costume will be enhanced by the adjust- 
ment of a scarf or fall of old lace under the 


WEDDING GOWN 
Sketched at Mesdames Hancock and James 


folds of her coat, and how much of it should 
remain em évidence, who can divihe, in 
short, how such-and-such an ensemble 
should appear and how each item should 
defer to and become part of a whole, has 
learned all there is to learn in the gospel of 
dress, and when we meet her we shall 
instinctively label her as “ smart.” 
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INioxadaye: by the way, one is almost 
inclined to apologise for using the 
term “smart,” yet so far we have failed to 
discover another word to take its place or 
which will convey exactly the same idea to 
our minds. It is, however, already falling 
into decadence, and in time I prophesy will 
become obsolete, in company with the worn- 
out expression “chic,” which is gradually 
being blackballed on the other side of the 
Channel. The same fate has overtaken 
countless other words of two or three seasons’ 
duration, which have been misused and mis- 
applied to such an extent that they have 
been hustled out of polite circles, and from 
behind the counter have vanished by degrees 
into the limbo of the past. Where, for 
example, are the once popular terms 
“stylish” and “genteel”? Dead and gone 
to all intents and purposes, for no self- 
respecting couturidre would dream of using 
them to emphasise the desirability of any 
particular style or material. ~But I 
am running away from the point I 
particularly wanted to impress upon 
you, and that is the necessity for a 
few really dainty blouses or slips, 
the latter for outdoor purposes under 
a coat and the former for afternoon 

or table d’héte wear. 


We are always solemnly prog- 
nosticating that the days .of 


the blouse are over, but those 
behind the scenes in the trade will 
tell you that this year there has 
been a greater boom in them than 
ever, and any day that you may 
chance to peep into the blouse 
department at one or other of our 
great London showrooms you will 
see quite sufficient to prove that 
they have never been more beau- 
tiful or popular than they are at 
present. : 


Is is hard indeed to draw the 

line of demarcation between the 
blouse as it is to-day and the tea 
jacket as we have known it, for 
thanks to the general tendency to- 
wards the “ Louis” periods most of 
the loveliest specimens from Paris 
are supplemented by little coat-tails 
and otherwise hint at a coat of 


bygone fashion. 
AX Peter Robinson’s (Oxford 
Street) only the other day I 
fell in love with a blouse of tucked 
ivory chiffon veiled with pale café- 
au-lait guipure with cunningly-in- 
serted medallions of shaded green 
and pink flowered brocade. There were 
perpendicular bands of black velvet on either 
side fastened with artistic brass-bound velvet 
buttons, the little coat-tails of lace being 
put in very full and headed with a strap of 
black ribbon velvet, while the old-world 
pocket flaps of pink and green brocade formed 
a species of basque. 


THE TATLER 


A CONVENIENT HAT 


At Scott’s, suitable for either sex, and when not 
in use can be rolled up, as shown in the 
small illustration given here 


he well-known firm of Scott of 1, Old Bond 
Street, Piccadilly, send me an example 
of a most convenient hat that 
can be worn with equal comfort 
by either sex, and which when 
not in use can be rolled for the 
pocket as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Itis rare to find any sort 
of head-gear becoming to both 
men and women, but this handy 
form of hat is quite graceful for 
a lady and yet cannot be called 
effeminate on a man’s head. 


always see something particu- 
larly pretty and original at 
Hancock and James, the Grafton 
Salon, Grafton Street, and the 
wedding and bridesmaids’ gowns 
shown on these pages, and which 
were recently sketched there, are 
both striking examples of their 
good taste and skill. The former 
was of tucked ivory chiffon over 
satin, the tucks arranged diagon- 
ally, and in addition an exquisite 
trimming of white velvet roses 
embroidered in sequins and steel 
beads carried down the front and 
over the train, which was com- 
posed of tiny flounces of chiffon. 
The yoke, which was cut in a 
little square at 
the throat and 
headed with 
the rose trim- 
ming, was 
tucked both 
perpendicular- 
ly and dia- 
gonally, and 
the trans- 
parent chiffon 
sleeves were 
caught in two 
places with 
bands of em- 
broidery. 


he _brides- 
maid’s 
gown was of 
ivory - white 
mousseline de 
soie over pale 
green glacé 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


silk, trimmed with transparent écru insertion, 
the tucked bolero, which opened over a soft full 
front of the mousseline, being edged with in- 


THE HAT 
For putting in the pocket 


ROLLED UP 


sertion and lace. The sleeves were distin- 
guished by wide volants over little tucked 
manchettes, and a green silk belt supplied the 
all-important finishing touch. As might have 
been expected just now a huge granny muff 
with a bunch of real lilies of the valley and 
a wide frill on one side of pale green silk, 


BRIDESMAID’S GOWN 
Sketched at Mesdames Hancock and James 
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with ruches of silk and black lace, replaced 
the conventional bouquet, and the hat was 
a charming confection of silk and lace with 
a triple brim adorned with lace ruches and 
a black ostrich feather falling over the hair. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
At Foot and Son's 


] find that by an unfortunate slip I omitted 

an all-important figure in the address of 
Messrs. J. Foot and Son, it being 171, New 
Bond Street, though I need hardly say that 
this firm is so well known that letters un- 
numbered will hardly be likely to go astray. 
When looking at their admirable Eureka 
drawer trunks, whose many good qualities I 
asked you to notice in my last chat, I omitted 
mention of their most excellent reclining and 
invalid chairs, which are so made as to be 
capable of adjustment to any position and 
which also have a reading attachment that 
very considerably adds to their value. I need 
hardly say that being manufactured by J. S. 
Foot and Son the workmanship throughout is 
of the very best and the prices moderate and 
consistent with the same. ! give an illustra- 
tion of these well-known chairs as I can 
conceive of no gift being so acceptable to an 
invalid as one of these, which are procurable 
only at 171, New Bond Street. 


/Neono: very useful gift, if not an orna- 
mental one, would be a case of Scrubb’s 
ammonia and antiseptic soap, which should 
be in every well-conducted household. The 
ammonia possesses so many claims to the 
housewife’s consideration that I hardly know 
which to bring most prominently forward. A 
few drops in the hand basin will soften the 
hardest\water and will also remove any grease 
spots from your clothes. As a cure for insect 
stings its fame has already spread far and 
near, while for cleaning the hair and also 
hair brushes there is nothing better than 
Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia. I use it constantly 
myself, and therefore am able with assurance 
to testify to its many excellent virtues. 
DELAMIRA. 


“ Delamira” ts only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Gtoves.—Undoubtedly black suéde gloves are the 
smarter, and I should strongly recommend you to get 
these in preference to kid, though the latter are also 
worn. 

Mrs, L.—For #5 I saw a most charming little French 
commode at Hewetson's, Tottenham Court Road, which 
would make a delightful Christmas present, 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


here is nothing so fascinating to a golfer 
as his clubs. The golf ball is a purely 
negative thing, its existence is too brief for it to 
acquire any personality of its own or any hold 
on the golfer’s affection. A ball that has 
been round once or twice without losing its 
paint and rotundity is occasionally exhibited 
with some complacency, but sooner or later 
the best-used “gutty ” acquires a disfiguring 
gash or gashes which entirely destroy any 
pride its owner may have had in it. It is 
forthwith relegated to the “remade” depart- 
ment, and the golfer puts down a new one 
without a sigh of compunction. 
t is far otherwise with the golfer’s clubs. 
Every one in his bag is a familiar friend 
whose worth has been proved in many a tight 
place. To the non-golfer all clubs, whether 
of wood or iron, are much alike, but any golfer 
would be able to pick out his own clubs from 
a hundred others without any difficulty. He 
knows them as a shepherd does his sheep by 
“‘heid-mark.” Their shape, their colour, even 
their dents and bruises, are burned into his 
heart and brain by close personal relationship. 
A man’s clubs become almost members of his 
body, and certainly if their capacity for con- 
veying pleasure and pain to his senses is to 
measure the matter the comparison is not 
strained. z 


Nataly the iron clubs are the longest 

lived, at any rate as to their heads. 
The life of a wooden play club if 
used regularly, even in the best 
hands, cannot exceed two or three 
years. That is its head, but if 
the shaft remains and a new head 
be put on it the old shaft seems 
to impart the old individuality to 
the new combination, and the 
continuity of the old club’s exist- 
ence is but little disturbed. Con- 
versely, if the shaft be broken the 
familiar aspect of the old head 
soon reconciles us to the new 
shaft, and in this way a wooden 
club may last a decade or more, 
even although it may have, as 
one golfer has said, “its third shaft 
and its sixth new head!” And 
there are many such composite 
veterans about. 


MR. CHARLES HUTCHINGS 
Captain of the Pau Golf Club 


THE NEW GOLF CLUB AT VERSAILLES 


here is something more pathetic about 
irons. Their shafts are not so vital a 

part of their constitutions that their breakage 
need cause any serious change in their 
individuality, but their iron heads suffer 
from a gradual consumption due to wear and 
tear, rust, and emery cloth, which if slow is 
none the less sure and painful to behold. 
The emery cloth in the hands of the ruthless 
caddie is the iron’s worst foe, and he would 
confer a boon on the golfing world who would 


invent a process of making irons’ bright 
without eating away their weight and 
substance. 


M" Charles Hutchings, the captain of the 

Pau Golf Club, is the only golfer who 
has reached the front rank after neglecting 
the game in his earlier years. He was thirty- 
two before he began to play, and as he has 
gained first medals at St. Andrews, Hoylake, 
and many other places during the last fifteen 
years against all the best amateur talent some 
idea of his prowess may be formed. That he 
plays as well as ever is shown by his recent 
performance at the St. Andrew’s Day meeting 
of the Royal Liverpool Club, when he won the 
scratch medal, beating, amongst others, the 
amateur champion himself. 


he London and Counties Professional 
Golfers’ Association is flourishing apace. 
The constitution and byelaws are now com- 
plete ; the officials for the year were elected 
at the first annual general meet- 
ing held on the 2nd inst., so 
that all is now in working order. 
The association is to be con- 
gratulated on the influential support 
it has already received. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour is president, and among 
the vice-presidents are the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, the Duke 
of Fife, and Earl Howe. 


e give a picture of the club- 
house of the Société de 
Golf de Paris which has recently 
been built on the new course at 
Versailles. The building, although 
of a temporary nature, is both 
picturesque and comfortable and 
commands delightful views of the 
environs of Paris. 


MR. 


A. J. BALFOUR AT ST. ANDREWS 


Downie, St. Andrews 


. Mr. Balfour is just preparing to strike; Mr. Asquith is seen standing with his hands in his pockets on the right of the picture 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST—At Public Dinners. 


Borst Danger, 


November 28! 1901 


SMGROLN Micgancs 
HOTEL CKCIL, y e 


The menu-card of the American Society's 
banquet on Thanksgiving Day 


ix journalist has to dine out a great many 

times in a year in one or other capacity— 
it may be his business to report the speeches, 
in which case you will find him placed not 
under his own name but under the title of his 
paper on the plan of tables. How well do I 
know these gentlemen ; sometimes there are 
a good dozen of them. If one turns up very 
often at the Hotel Cecil, the Whitehall Rooms, 
or the King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant 
one becomes so familiar with their faces ; they 
never seem bored, and some of them, I 
imagine, enjoy their dinner more than any of 
the other guests. They are autocrats, too, in 
their way. There are cases where they have 
had invitations to dinners at which the 
guileless secretary has assumed that they 
came to report the proceedings and not to 
eat, and they have walked out in a body 
when there has been no place found for them 
at the tables. 


have always rather envied these brothers 
of my profession ; it seems to me they 
have so many opportunities of ‘“ getting even ” 
with people. Here is a dull speaker, you 
give him two lines ; here is a man who has not 
a speech—happily for us all—but who looms 
portentous at the top table ; you deftly omit his 
name from the list of those present although 
you know that he will scan the morning 
papers diligently to find it. Another kind of 
journalist present is not quite so much in 
evidence, he changes more with circumstances. 
He is a “descriptive reporter,” he may be dis- 
guised under the appearance of a successful 
novelist. Sometimes it is a she, and one of 
the best-dressed women in the room will be 
found to be taking notes. 


~hen, of course, there is the third order of 
journalistic guest—the man whose posi- 

tion is well enough assured to make it worth 
while inviting him because of his past ser- 
vices to journalism and to the public. Who 
is there that does not delight to be placed 


next to Mr. Frederick Greenwood at a ban- 


quet ; who could fail to be entertained by 
the flood of interesting reminiscence, of 
delightful anecdote ? Indeed, there is so 


much fascination about a public dinner that 
I think one should not mind how one gets 
there as long as one arrives. At some of 
these dinners, indeed, so electric is the atmo- 
sphere that even the waiters have a glow of 
animation upon their faces that does not 
come from the stray coins they have pocketed. 
Some such electric atmosphere surely per- 
vaded the Hotel Cecil at the dinner in honour 
of Sir Thomas Lipton. When Sir Thomas 
declared that should no one else come forward 
he would seriously consider the question of 
another attempt to win the cup the excite- 
ment was at fever heat. 


hen I attended the banquet of the 
American Society in London on 
Thanksgiving Day. This also was held at 
the Hotel Cecil and more than 500 guests 
sat down, the greater number being Americans, 
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The menu card of the Omar Khayyam Club 
dinner. Designed by Alfred East, A.R.A. 


but many Englishmen had the privilege of 
being present. Mr. John Morgan Richards, 
the chairman of the society, presided. Mr 
Richards is the father of Mrs. Craigie, whose 
novels we all admire, and he made a capital 
chairman. Happily I read the American 
Life, Puck, and Judge every week, so | 
knew all the humours of Thanksgiving Day 
beforehand. Anthony Hope made happy 
allusion to the better treatment of literary 
men in America—* You make them ambassa- 
dors.” The room was decorated with the 
American and English flags entwined over the 
chairman’s seat. 
hen there was the gathering of the 
Omar Khayy4dm Club at Frascati’s 
Restaurant. Mr.. Hawkins distinguished 
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‘would be to 


himself the previous night when dining 
with the Americans, but even more did 
he ‘shine as president of the year of the 
Omar Khayyam Club. To hear in succession 
the three most brilliant after-dinner speakers 
of our time—Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, and Mr. L. F. Austin—was no 
mean experience. Mr. Anthony Hope made 
very merry over the semi-sacred authority 
which might be supposed to surround the 
chairman of so esoteric a_ circle. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, the retiring president of 
the club, eulogised Edward FitzGerald, and 
referred to the extraordinarily independent 
character of the paraphrast of Omar, not 
without a genial suggestion that. to call him 
“Old Fitz” was an impertinence. 


M:*: L. F. Austin made merry over the long 

list of guests, perhaps his happiest 
suggestion relating to one of them, Mr. Aston 
Webb, who, as is known, is to be respon- 
sible for the magnificent memorial of the 
late Queen in front of Buckingham Palace. 
Mr. Austin hinted that Mr. Webb’s plain duty 
immortalise the whole of the 
members of the club in marble as one of the 
most distinctive features of the memorial. 
He hinted further that Mr. Frampton, or 
another guest, might prepare a composite bust 
of the members, that Mr. Max Beerbohm 
might immortalise them in caricature, and 
finally that Mr. Zangwill, when he had de- 
spatched the whole of his brethren to Pales- 
tine, might arrange for the settlement of the 
Omarians in Persia. 


r. Horace Hutchinson, famous alike for 

his work in connection with golf and 

his study of dreams, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and 

Mr. Israel Zangwill, responded in succession 

for the brilliant array of guests, while Mr. Pett 

Ridge told stories, and Mr. Adrian Ross recited 

some of his happy verses. Altogether the 

club had a most successful dinner ; a happy 

reply to some recent impertinent strictures 
on its gatherings. 
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The menu card of the dinner to Sir Thomas 
Lipton at the Hotel Cecil 


